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MISS CLARA FISHER. 





‘* I never knew so young a body with sd old a bead.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 





** O ’tis a parlous girl, 
I spare my praises towards her— 
Knowing her’tis enough.” 

IBID. 





IF this brilliant little creature is to be considered with re- 
ference only to her years, she is most assuredly beyond all 
competition—and such, indeed, is the general way of look~ 
ing at the question, But whether it be right or wrong, a 

vice or a virtue, in us, we cannot bring ourselves to con- 
sider things after this fashion : we must criticise every work 
of art precisely as we find it, without at all adverting to the 
circumstances of its production. Nor does it in any way 
augment our pleasure in reading a poem, to be told that it 
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was composed by a shepherd, as in the case of Hoe, ora 
rustic as in that of CLARE, or by a shoemaker in that of 
BLooMFiELD. What is it to us who writes, or who acts, 
so that the writing, and the acting itself be good ?—And if 
it is not, how is the matter mended to us, by being told that 
the author or the artist could not do any better ? The qua- 
lity of the production is all that concerns the spectator, 
who if he be not a child indeed, will scarcely call a picture 
excellent because it has been executed by the feet instead of 
the hands. It is quite intolerable to be called on to make 
allowance for want of time, or want of years, or for any 
circumstance of the artist, whatever may be his occupation. 
We wish to see things done wed/, and not wonderfully ; and 
it is because Miss C. F. most exactly fulfils this condition, 
that we hold it a part of our duty to bring her before our 
readers. The professed object also of our work, is to catch 
dramatic manners, ‘‘ living as they rise ;” and as the extra- 
ordinary performances of this “‘ little body with a mighty 
heart”’ have, for a considerable time past, engrossed a con- 
siderable share of public attention, we think no apology 
necessary for giving her a place among the portraits of 
those, who, though oJder in years, may be deemed by many 
as not having half the idea of what is necessary towards 
stage effect as this infantine Roscius. Miss FisHer is 
really a clever actress, without reference to her years: in- 
deed we are somewhat inclined to think, (from some pri- 
vate information we have received upon the subject) that 
she is considerably older in reality than appearance, and 
hold it no sign of good taste in her friends to keep up this 
false seeming by the artifices of dress. By giving her an 
older appearance the wonder of the business would doubt- 
less be considerably lessened ; but then she would be infi- 
nitely more assimilated to all her characters—even to such 
as Priscilla Tomboy, not to speak of Crack, in the ** Turn- 
pike Gate.” It is this vast difference of age between herself 
and'the parts assumed, that frequently destroys the illusions 
of her talent. The distinction between childhood and youth 
is much more strongly defined than that between youth and 
age; KEMBLE, at fifty-five, might personate Hamlet, and 
pass for that which he personated—but a child of ten can 
by no stretch of the imagination be accepted for a man of 
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thirty—the voice, the form, the features, are all too pow- 
erfully opposed to such an occasion. The very perfection 
of Miss F.’s acting has often made us feel this truth; the 
more correctly she plays such characters as Crack, the 
more we are struck by the violent discord of the assumed 
part with the tones and figure of the child—there is a want 
of harmony between the two, that will at times jar most 
painfully on the imagination. We beg to observe, how- 
ever, that this remark does not at all apply to several of 
her characters: in Little Pickle, her age is more corres- 
ponding, and she is perfect; in Priscilla Tomboy, the in- 
consistency begins to be slightly felt, and she is not so good, 
although still excellent ; and in the .dciress of All Work, we 
hardiy know what tosay of her ; all our feelings of theincon- 
gruity are lost and empowered in astonishment at the vivid 
correctness of her portraits. It was, indeed, a perform- 
{ce that made us wonder in despite of our reasoning 
against wonders, and would have been clever in any actress 
at any time of life. At the same time it has taught us, the 
origin of many of the objections advanced against Miss F. 
She does not want talent, but age to give a vrai-semblance 
to the conception and execution of that talent; for though 
the custom of the stage has reconciled the public to many 
great absurdities, it has not yet taught them to lose sight of 
the child in the actress. Among her many admirable per- 
sonations, we must not forget the inimitable Flimnap, the 
very life and soul of the laughable farce of Lilliput; in 
which character she made her first appearance on the stage. 
The affected gravity, and jealous whims of the diminutive 
lord, were hit off with astonishing cleverness, and the sub- 
sequent miniature of Richard III, was the finest specimen 
of burlesque the stage ever produced. So perfectly easy 
and true to nature was the performance throughout, that 
we shall never be persuaded to look upon her as a mere 
parrot, repeating by rote a lesson of which she compre- 
hends not one syllable ; but realiy are inclined to fancy her 
gifted with some intuitive faculty of comprehending the 
nature and effect of passions, which, from her tender age, 
it is morally impossible she can ever have experienced in 
reality. She certainly possesses a thorough idea of the hu- 
mour and nature of whatever part she assumes—her by- 
02 
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play is expressive—her actions—her tones, and the cxpres- 
sion of her countenance, are always corresponding and ap- 
propriate. 

Of her performance of the ‘cunning little Zsaac,” in the 
** Duenna,” a daily critic thus excellently observes :— 
** This is a performance that can be only referred to as a 
curiosity. It is not to be expected that Jsaac could be re- 
presented to the life, for stature and voice ‘were insuperable 
bars to that, but we had the soul of Isaac put forth as dis- 
tinctly as our little heroine’s physical powers would permit. 
The sagacity and humour—the excellent acting of the 
young prodigy were fully exhibited in this character ; and 
we laughed heartily at the comic interview between the 
little Jsaac and the Duenna ; and we can safely say, that in 
Miss F.’s performance in this scene, there was hardly a 
point displayed by the late ‘little Simmons’ as he w; 
called, (who was eminent in this character) but what Mi 
F. gave with wonderful truth and considerable effect. She 
has the great merit of always appearing abstracted in her 
character whatever it may be, which is the grand art that 
establishes a high histrionic reputation. There are too many 
performers on the stage, who recognize the audience in their 
acting by-an eternal address of voice and eye to it. This 
totally destroys the illusion of the scene, and makes us 
only behold the actor, not the character.” 

Miss FisHER is the fourth and youngest daughter of Mr. 
FISHER, some years since proprietor of the Steyne library, 
at Brighton, and was born on the 14th of July, 1811. From 
the moment that infantine perception commenced, she ex- 
hibited a considerable degree of observation and feeling. In 
the hurse’s arms she shewed a passionate fondness for 
music, which was her first characteristic ; and shewed by 
every sign of extreme delight her partiality for some tunes, 
whilst others that were not agreeable to her ear, were op- 
posed by every indication of aversion, Music to the infant 
is language, and the child decided on its expressions by the 
same powers that an adult would of appeals of eloquence ad- 
dressed to his feelings. She discoursed with sounds, and evi- 
dentlyreceived and communicated ideas under the influence of 
harmony. Dr. WituiaMs, known under the appellation of 
ANTHONY PasguIN, who was acquainted with Miss Fisaer’s 
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family, alludes in bis ‘‘ Dramatic Censor” to her, (then not 
many months old,) as an instance of wonderfully premature 
endowment. Miss O’NEILL’s appearance in London in- 
duced Mr. FisHer, (then resident there) to take his family 
tosee her performance, and amongst them CLarRA, then four 


-years old. The play was ‘‘ Jane Shore,” and from the im- 


pression made on her mind by that admirable actress, may 
be dated the ardent bias for the stage which has ever since 
imbued her mind, and which nothing has been able to con- 
quer, On her return home, it is said she went through in 
dumb show a great part of the performances she had wit- 
nessed ; and soon after being taken to the Olympic, where a 
clown danced a grotesque dance, on her return home, she 
went through every step with all the humour, grimace, and 
distortion she had recently seen. It was in 1417, that event 
happened which led her at once into public notice. Mr. D. 
CorRi, composer of the music in the “‘ Zravellers,” &c. 
had made an arrangement with the manager of D. L.T. 
for a performance there of GaRRICK’s burletta of ‘* Lilli- 
put,’’(1) by young persons between the ages of six and ten, 
and who were mostly his pupils. Miss CLAaRra was invited 
to the rehearsal with which she was highly pleased, and 
being prompted, no doubt, by the consciousness of her own 
powers, as well by a desire to gratify her prevailing taste, 
she requested permission to join the juvenile corps drama- 
tique. 

Her parents having consented, a tangible taste of her qua- 
lity became requisite. Accordingly, Mr. FisHer caused his 
eldest daughter to read to her the speech in Jane Shore, that 
begins, ‘‘ O thou most righteous Judge!” which she ac- 
quired perfectly in a few minutes. This she spoke at the 
ensuing rehearsal of Mr. Corri’s pupils, with such correct- 
ness, beauty of articulation, and just emphasis, that a large 
party of theatrical amateurs who were present expressed 





(1) This burlesque was originally produced for Woop- 
WARD’s benefit, in 1756, and is said to have been planned, 
written, and got up in a month. It was then principally 
performed by boys—on the present occasion, (with the ex- 
ception of Gullive?) it was wholly played by females. The 
success attending its revival, was truly extraordinary. 
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the utmost astonishment and delight. Her praises now re- 
sounding on all sides, the manager of Drury-lane Theatre 
was induced to include her among the performers of ‘‘ Lilli- 
put,” which was altered for the occasion, with the addition 
of songs, and a Masque written by Mr. Fisner, in which 
was introduced the last act of ‘‘ Richard III.” for the pur- 
pose of bringing forward the little CLaRA, (thenjust six years 
and a half old) in the character of the crook-hacked usur- 
per. On the 10th of December, 1817, she appeared on the 
Drury-lane stage, and, by her success in that arduous part, 
so little calculated for a juvenile performer, she laid the 
ground-work of her subsequent fame. Every one who had 
seen her, spoke in raptures of the talent shedisplayed ; and 
the consequence was, that the Lilliputian drama was re- 
peated for seventeen nights, to crowded houses ; and Mr. 
Harris immediately afterward engaged her to perform at 
Covent-garden, which she did with equal ec/at. 

Afterconcluding the part of Richard, on the first evening, 
at Drury-lane, she appeared in her own proper little per- 
son, and, with an easy and engaging air, a sweet and lively 
tone, and astonishing correctness of pronunciation, delivered 
= following Epilogue, written for the occasion by her fa- 
ther :-— 


Well, Sirs! what say you to our little play? 
Must it expire, or live another day ? 

Will you permit, once more, our group to try 
To raise your laughter, or to make you cry? 
My spangled robes laid by, and waving plume, 
In muslin frock, my sex I re-assume ; 

And though in simple dress I’m now arrayed, 
I hope you'll not reject a little maid 

Who sues for favour, for herself and those 
Who, like herself, are now in common clothes. 
And [ assure you, Ladies, from my heart, 

I like my robes much better than my part: 
The shining spangles are to me so dear, 

I’m come to ask—may I again appear ? 

O pray indulge me in this one request, 

And I will strive to please you—and be drest ! 


On quitting Covent-garden Theatre, she was engaged by 
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Mr. EL.isTon to perform at Birmingham for a few nights, 
where she was equally well received as in London. Thence 
she proceeded to Bath and Bristol, where she performed on 
a stage erected in the Assembly Rooms, Princes-street, in 
June, 1818, and has since paid frequent visits to almost 
every considerable town in England and Scotland. She has 
performed the part of Richard III, above two hundred and 
fifty times, besides numerous other characters, both tragic 
and comic. It is now nearly five years since her first ap- 
pearance at Drury-lane, and her improvement in every qua- 
lity for the stage has been progressively marked. Her late 
engagement at the English Opera House, has proved a 
source of great emolument to the proprietor, crowds having 
nightly attended to witness the performances of Crack, 
Mendoza, &c. with which they have been nightly gratified. 
Her performances at this house concluded on Tuesday, July 
31, with the following address—and it is reported she is 
engaged by Mr. EtuisTon for Drury Lane Theatre :— 


Kind friends my hardest task’s arrived at last, 

I’m come to thank you for all favors past ; 

In faltering accents teach my tongue to tell, 

What pain I feel in bidding you farewell ; 

My little heart will ever bear in mind, 

The gen’rous friends that I shall leave behind; 
Whose warm applause, so grateful to my heart, 
Embitters the sad thought that we must part ; 

For something tells me that whene’er I roam 
From hence, I leave my best of friends! my home ' 
For your bright smiles, and praise so sweetly kind, 
Have been re-echoed by my friends behind ; 

Both managers and actors vie with you, 

To pay much kindness where so /itt/e’s due. 

I hope you'll pardon me if I should say, 

You'll sometimes think of me when far away; 
Should time hang heavy, ’twill, perhaps, be said, 
‘*I wish that I'could see the little maid ; 

Who play’d as Crack, the Actress, and Spoil’d Child,” 
By your indulgence, if indeed, I’m spoiled. 

And for this night so honored by your aid, 

The benefit of me, your little maid : 
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I thank you a//—grief fills my tearful eye, 
I can no more—Heaven bless you all!—Good bye! 


One or two particulars we must not omit to mention, as 
proof of Miss CLara FisuEr’s genuine talent for the ar- 
duous profession on which she has entered. Previous to 
her present visit to Bristol (where she was last week a spec- 
tator of *‘ Kenilworth” and ‘* Life in London”) she had not 
seen above a dozen plays in the whole course of her life, and, 
excepting Richard III., which she saw performed by Mr. 
Kean, she has not seen one of those characters acted in 
which she is most celebrated | Report has said that she was 
a pupil of Mr. Kean; but the fact is that her family are 
not personally acquainted with that gentleman, and Miss 
Ciara never saw him except onthe stage. Her only in- 
structor in the histrionic art is her own understanding and 
genius ; she fully comprehends her author, and enters freely 
into the spirit of the character she undertakes. 

Neither Mr. FisHer nor any of his family was connected 
with the stage when little CLara first displayed her bias for 
it. Her father is, (excepting as to music) her only instruc- 
tor in the usual branches of education; and to be the tutor 
of achild of such quick comprehension, and of a memory 
so astonishingly retentive, must be a delightful task. Mr. 
D. Corri-teaches her music and singing, in which she has 
already made great progress. The quality of her tone, 
both in speaking and singing, is remarkably fine, though 
not beyond what might be excepted from her tender age ; 
and her intonation is perfect.—[We would not, however, 
for sufficient reasons, unnecessary to be stated here, recom- 
mend any greater discipline in the cultivation of her voice 
as a singer than may be perfectly pleasant to herself, until 
after she has passed the age of fifteen or sixteen.]—In the 
society of her family and friends she is natural and unaffect- 
ed, and seldom alludes to stage-performances, appreciating 
the merits of a doll and the fashion of its costume no less 
anxiously than any other little girl of her years. 

‘Miss C. F., although so young, often reminds us of a late 
lamented and distinguished actress—indeed there appears, 
every probability, when time has increased her stature, 
strengthened the powers of her voice, that she will from 
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her innate comic talent, become the JorDAN of ber day. 
We hope to live to that period when we may recal the me- 
mory of her admirable juvenile efforts, and compare them 
with her matured representations. Yet, then, even, we are 
convinced, we shall only have to say that her genius is the 
same, although the means of conveying its brilliancy are 
extended over a greater space by her increased years. But 
whilst we look forward to her reaching, if not exceeding the 
histrionic fame of Mrs. JoRDAN, we sincerely hope a far 
better and a happier fate will, under the direction of pru- 
dence, be the recompense of her excellent talents, and most 
commendable exertions. 


MR. KEAN. 


[Resumed from Page 119.] 


‘* Master of thy great art.” |§ MASSINGER. 

On the 25th of June, 1816, the cup was presented to our 
hero by Mr. PALMER, then father of the stage, who opened 
the ceremony by reading over the names of the donors(1) 
(with which and a quotation from MassincER, the cup 
was inscribed) and then addressed him as follows :— 

‘To make any individual comment after what has 
been unanimously expressed by the donation, would be 
superfluous; but believe this, yow cannot feel more satis- 
faction in receiving the cup than Z have pleasure in present- 
ing it, by desirg of the Ladies and Gentlemen whose names 
are here subscribed. Permit me to give you this cup, 
wishing you health, happiness, and long life to enjoy it.” 





(1) The Right Hon. Lord Byron, Hon. DouGtas Kin- 
NAIRD, Hon. G. Lamsg, S. Davigs, Esq. CHanpos LEIGH, 
Esq. Messrs. Pope, OXBERRY, PALMER, DiBpIN, RAE, WE- 
WITZER, HARLEY, KNIGHT, PowELL, BRAHAM, PyYNE, 
Hucues, Wyatt, G. Smitu, PEAKE, Madame Storace, 
Mrs, BittincTon, Miss Ketty, Mrs. BLAND, Mrs.SPARKS, 
Mrs. Marpyn, Mrs. OrGeEr, and others of the Drury-lane 
corps, amounting to upwards of fifty persons. 
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Mr. Kean then returned his thanks for the honour done 
him in the following manner :— 

‘Gentlemen, if I ever lamented the want of eloquence, 
I must do so on the present occasion, when I find myself 
incapable of expressing what I feel, or to reply to m 
friends in the glowing language which they have used. 
cannot but lament my deficiency, and trust they will accept 
the honest dictate of my heart in the declaration, that I con- 
sider this as the proudest moment of my existence. In 
public favour there has been, there will be those that hold 
asuperior rank to myself; I truly value the public approba- 
tion, but the favour I have gained in the opinion and at- 
tachment of my professional colleagues is most flattering to 
the best feelings of my heart, and the recollection of it shall 
never be effaced from my memory. It has ever been my 
study to obtain their good opinion, and this token of their 
regard I proudly conceive to be a testimony of the success 
of my endeavours. : 

‘<1 shall study to be brief, but I must be insensible if! 
did not truly appreciate the honour conferred upon me in 
the present tribute, and the past attentions of the father of 
the stage. A just and commendable prejudice exists in fa- 
vour of early impressions, and a compliment is increased 
when it comes from a veteran, (who remembers and vene- 
rates the old school) by whom the talents of Garrick and 
Barry are held in reverence, and who trod the stage along 
with them. The approbation of Mr. Patmer therefore 
comes to me with peculiar gratefulness. 

‘* Permit me tu conclude by saying, that however honour- 
able to my feelings, I should receive this valuable mark of 
your commendation with diffidence, did not my heart whis- 
per ne that my professional success gratifies me the most 
by its affording me the means of serving those who may not 
be so fortunate as myself—for I trust that no one, however 
hostile, can say of me that I am changed by fortune. I offer 
you individually my sincere thanks, assuring you thatit shall 
always be my study to preserve your good wishes, and that 
the memory of this hour shall be engraven on my heart to 
its latest pulsation.” 

Honors of this public nature, even when meekly borne, 
are still followed by envy ; nor is this a matter of: astonish- 
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ment; whatever reputation is thrown into the scale of one 
actor, is so much subtracted from his colleagues, and it may 
be supposed that many of equal talent, though in a different 
and less showy walk, were not very patient spectators of this 
success ; if his admirers were totally blind to his defects, 
his enemies were no less so to his merits, and the truth, as 
usual, lay between the two extremes of popular opinion. 

Kean, however, driving headlong in the career of plea- 
sure, paid very little attention to his detractors, besides that 
he was surrounded by a host of flatterers in whose company 
he delighted, and who were ever at hand to balm the wounds 
inflicted on his vanity. 

It was about this time that he thought fit to establish a 
club, the ostensible motives of which were humanity, but 
the real principles, pleasure. This was called the Wolf 
Club, and consisted of an indefinite number of members ; 
KEAN, as the grand master, opened their sessions with the 
following speech, in which nothing is said well, because no- 
thing is said naturally, but which no doubt appeared beau- 
tiful, when spoken by him, whose voice was magic, and ca- 
pable of calling forth every feeling of the heart at will, as 
easily as the hand calls forth music from the harp. 

“ GENTLEMEN AND BROTHERS, 

‘* If we look to tradition, our arts and sciences, our laws 
and governments in embryo were uncertain, disputable, 
and vague ;—to accomplish perfection in any degree, has 
been, and will remain, the work of years, and constant per- 
severance ; I am therefore aware of the difficulties we have 
to encounter in bringing our little society from its formation 
to an extensive circle of adherents:—but in spite of all op- 
position that may occur, my vain mind brings a figure to 
my imagination, ‘ that it is the morning gleam from a cha- 
otic mass,’ that will hereafter glow in full splendour on good 
fellowship and harmony. Gentlemen, there is one pre- 
cept, I am sorry to say, too much neglected in this world, 
of more false pride than talent, which I cannot express 
better than in the language of TERENCE. 


‘Homo Sum, Nihil humania me alienum puto.’ 


“When men consider they were created for each other, 
not only for themselves, the interest of mankind must be 
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blended with individual speculation, and in every one that, ” 
bears the human form each man must see a brother ; and it © 
is my wish to instil these sentiments into the minds of our. 

. little community—that no insignificant distinctions shall — 
have weight, when we can, (with personal convenience) © 
serve a fellow creature; or worldly exaltation prevent us. @ 
from mixing with worthy men, whom 1 must conceive the’ @ 
great author of all being intended for equality; no one, Tl” 
hope will enter this circle of good fellows without a pride 
that ranks him with the courtier, or philosophy that levels ~ 
him with the peasant. 

“¢ These sentiments preserved, the convivial board will be @ 
enjoyed with feelings of philanthropy, and retrospective @ 
delight follow the feast of reason. Courage, the only dis- ~ 
tinction our ancestors were acquainted with, must be one of 
the first principles of our body, and to what better end can 
we employ that magnificent ingredient than in defence of 
our friends, against the foes of the general cause ? 

“* It is my hope that every Wolf oppressed with worldly 
grievance, unmerited contumely, or unjust persecutions, — 
with a heart, glowing with defiance may exclaim, ‘I'll to 
my brothers, there I shall find ears attentive to my tale of 
sorrows, hands open to relieve, and closed for my defence.’ 

‘*T have now the honour of presenting the chief symbol 
of our order—the seal, without which it is necessary no 
commission can be executed ; therefore, not to fatigue my 
hearers longer with prulix rhetoric, I conclude with my ~ 
sincere hope and prayer for the successful increase of ho- 
nourable members to this, (as yet) imperfect society; and 
that every brother may feel health, prosperity, and happi- — 
ness, will ever be the wish of its Founder, and study to pro- 
mote, as far as his duty in this society extends.” 


[Zo be resumed.]} 


~oneseeny B Ceeccaen 
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THE FOUR B's. 


Mr. Drama, 
Your correspondent W. R., (1) 
Did not prolong the sounds too far 
Of mighty fame and praise ; 
But yet I am surpris’d that he, 
Did not consolidate with three, 
A fourth t’adorn his lays. 


To BuckKINGHAM, BurRrouGHs, BENGOUGH, 
Great praise, (their due) is giv’n, 

I will not at their laurels scoff, 
Nor laud them up to heav’n. 

But he whose cause I strenuous sing, 
His mind directs them all, 

Come sounding lyre with sweetest string, 
And breathe a strain for BALL. 


Good acting I must needs allow, 

Hath wreath’d with laurel many a brow, 
Hath calm’d and still’d the public mind, 
And cajol’d them to be more kind ; 
When music, dancing, all the rest 

Have fail’d to sooth the rising breast. 
But ina halcyon case like this, 

When all is good, and nought’s amiss, 
The actors are like members meant 

To aid the head ; with that intent 

With wond’rous powers they tread the stage ; 
And charm the enrapt’red list’ning age. 
But there must be a master soul, 

To guide and harmonize the whole, 
Without, perchance the actors then 
Would act and speak like common men, 
Or each, tho’ buoy’d with innate ease 
Would find that silence would not please. 
That scenery would lose it’s sway, 

That mimicry would have it’s day, 


(1) Vide page 88. 
P 
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Unless as in the present case, 

To each was ’sign’d a proper place, 

Where he as wont could play his part 

And charm once more the empassion’d heart. 


May the orb of good fortune now shine 

On the “‘ Fortunes of Nigel’ afar, 

And the bead roll of talent combine 

To render it beauty’s bright star. 

That grac’d with the gentlemen four, 

Whose cognomens begin with a B,— 

May to Fame’s highest pinnacle soar, 

Well worthy the plaudits of thee. 

J.J. LEATHWICK. 

Edmonton. 


DRAMATIC FRAGMENTA. 


‘I give to airy nothings, 
A local habitation and a name.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Seceaial — 
104.—rHEATRICAL FRACAS. 


‘* Last night between the play and the farce at Drury 
Lane Theatre, a disturbance arose which continued for a 
full hour. Mr. WEsTon, it appeared, was in debt to the 
managers, on which account they had impounded all the 
cash received on his benefit night; this, the comedian did 
not like, and therefore sent word yesterday that he could 
not play, as he was arrested, and detained in a spunging- — 
house, but desired that no apology should be made of his 
being suddenly taken til, (the usual stage plea) as it would © 
be an egregious falsehood. After the play, Mr. VERNON 
came forward, and announced that Mr.WEsTon was “ sud- — 
denly taken ill,” and could not perform. Wesron imme- — 
diately started up in front of the gallery, and informed the | 
house that he was not ill, but in the custody of an officer,” 
and if the audience would have patience, he would acquaint 
them with the whole affair. A ‘long altercation ensued” 
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the managers sent on Mr. Vernon repeatedly, and after 
much pro and con matter, WesTon went down, and played 
his part of Jerry Sneak. The managers promised the town 
a publication of the whole affair.” 

Vide London Papers, April 24, 1772. 


105.—LEGAL CRITICISM. 


Not long ago an eminent special pleader was at the the- 
atre, seeing the play of ‘‘ Macbeth.” In the scene where 
Macbeth questioning the Witches in the cavern, says, 
“© What is’t you do?” they answer—=“‘a deed without a 
name.” This phraze struck the ears of the special pleader 
much more forcibly than the most energetic passage of the 
play, and he immediately remarked to a friend who accom- 
panied him ‘‘ A deed without a xame ? why, ’tis void.” 


106.—OLD JOKE. 


Most of the jest books contain a story of a fellow in the 
gallery gf one of the theatres, who being unable to contain 
his admiration of Mrs. BiLtincTon’s singing, bawled ont 
“‘ Heaven bless you! you surely have got a nest of night- 
ingales in your belly.’ A similar thought occurs in Mip- 
DLETON’S ** Women beware Women,” Act IV. Scene 2. 

‘‘ Her father praised her breast; she’d the voice, forsooth ! 
I marvelled she sang so small, being indeed no maid; 
Now I perceive there’s a young chorister in her belly.” 


107.—THE-SPECTATOR, TATLER, AND GUARDIAN. 


The first time that HENDERSON rehearsed a part at Drury 
Lane, G. Garrick entered the boxes, saying at the same 
time, ‘I come only as a “ Spectator.” Shortly after, he 
made some objection to HenpErson’s performance, and 
HENDERSON retorted—‘ Sir, I thought you were to be only 
a Spectator, you are turning Z'atler.” ‘‘ Never mind him, 
sir,” said D. Garrick, ‘‘ never mind him, let him be what 
he wil}, I will be the Guardian.” = 


108.—RICHARD III. 
Though Surripan, Mossor, Quin, KEMBLE, and CooKB 
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had each their admirers in this character, GARRICK was” 
reckoned the first Richard; HENDERSON, who exceeded 7 
him in some parts, was acknowledged the second ; and if 
the merits of KEAN are duly weighed, he certainly must be ~ 
allowed to be the third. 


re 


LIVING ! 7 


GeorGE, the brother of the celebrated Davip GARRICK, 
was particularly attentive to him; and on coming behind — 
the scenes usually inquired, ‘‘ Has DaviD wanted me?” 
On its being asked, how GeorGE came to die so soon after. 
the demise of his distinguished relative, it was answered, 
*€ Davipb wanted him.,’ 


109.—GEORGE GARRICK ; OR, THE DEAD IN WANT OF THE — 


110.—-CRESSWICK. 


The above mentioned gentlemen, though a teacher of 
elocution, was. a most miserable orator himself, as he was. 
incapable of pronouncing the letter R, which rendered some 
of his speeches truly laughable, particularly in ‘‘ Venice 
Preserved’ — Yats die in holes and coyneys—dogs yun 
mad—man has a nobly yemedy than death, yevenge.” 


111.—THE ORIGINAL OF ‘* BOBADIL.” 


It is not generally known that the original of BEN Jone — 
son’s Bobadil was an officer of high rank in the army of. 
the Duke of ALVA, whom the haughty Puiuip II. sent to 
subdue the Netherlands. After the battle of Giesen, near 
Mons, in 1570, Strapa informs us, in his Historia de Bello 
Belgico, that to fill Spain with the news, the DUKE of ALVA 
as hauglity in ostentation as in action, sent Capt. BoBADILLA 
to the king, to congratulate his Majesty upon the victory 
won by his arms and influence. The ostentation of the 
message, and still more of the person who bore it, was the 
origin of the name being applied to any vain glorious — 
boaster. 


112.—THE GHOST! 


_“‘At the time that Garrick performed in Goodman's | 
Fields, the stage rose so rapidly from the pit, that it was 
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; very difficultto walk on. Unfortunately it was the practice 


of all ghosts, to appear ina suit of real armour. The dress 
for this august personage, had one night (in honor of Mr. 
GarRick’s Hamlet) been borrowed from the tower, and 
was somewhat stiff; the moment, therefore, the ghost of 
the king of Denmark was put up from the trap-door, unable 
to keep his balance, he rolled down to the lamps, where he 
lay ‘‘ confined in lasting fires,” till a wag in the pit drew 
the attention of the other performers, by crying out, “ the 
ghost will be burned !’ 


113.—ouIN. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, Act II. Scene 7. 
ENoBARBUS and MENAS. 


Eno. There’s a strong fellow, Menas.—(Pointing to the 
attendant who carries off Lepidus drunk.) 

Men. Why? 

Eno. He bears the third part of the world, man! seest 
not? 

Men. The third part then is drunk. 

As Lord CHESTERFIELD was going from the rooms at 
Bath, to his apartments, he saw somebody carried home 
drunk ina chair. He asked who it was? ‘‘ Quin, my lord, 
going home from the Z'hree Tuns.”’--**That’sa mistake, sir,” 
replied his lordship ; ‘‘ for he has carried one of the Three 
Tuns home in his belly. ’ GLANVILLE. 


Lambeth, May 27, 1822. 


STANZAS TO MISS M. TREE. 


On her performance of Julia in the ‘* Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” 





“ I pray thee gentle mortal, sing again, 
Mine ear is much enamour’d of thy note, 
So is mine eye enthralled by thy shape, 
And thy fair virtue’s force perforce doth move me, 
On the first view to say to swear I love thee.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
P3 
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Sing on, sing on, enchanting maid, 
For surely thou to man wert giv’n ; 
That some idea might be display’d, 
How angels sing the notes of heav’n. 
Sing on, sing on, for oh! that voice, 
Entwines a spell around the heart— 
Must fix thy wav’ring lover’s choice, 
And bind him to thee ne’er to part. 


I sought on pleasure’s fairy ground, 

Balm for the heart-struck wound of care ; 
Thy voice bestow’d it—but I found, 

It left a deeper rankling there. 


Sweet girl, farewell—oh ! may’st thou ne’er 
Be singled out for slander’s prey ; 
But all thy days glide free from care, 
Till thou from earth art call’d away. 
G. J. De WILDE 


MANAGERS DEFENDED. 


Mr. Drama, 

In the dramatic, as well as in the political world, it is 
to be expected opposition will exist. Indeed, this innate 
propensity is so ingrafted in the nature of man, that we 
cannot say with any kind of truth, that he exists without it. 
An administration in a government, however pure, is sure — 
to find some who can see faults, and the least possible de-’ . 
fect is magnified into the blackest injustice. It is thus 
with the Drama; there are many to find fault, who always 
will find fault, and it must be allowed on the contrary, there — 


are others to commend ; and there are but few who steera @ 


middle course, avoiding either extreme, and alone consult- — 
ing their own judgment, These observations, I presume, — 
are indisputable; but I have been led to make them on | 
reading a paper, called the ‘*‘ Dramatic Inspector,” put- | 
porting to be written by F. F. Cooper, in pages 341, 344, — 
of the Second Volume of the ‘‘ Drama,”’ the principles of — 
which, I think, deserve to be investigated and laid bare. 

That authors are to be pitied, in many instances, who” 
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have to wait some time before judgment is} passed upon 
their works, must certainly be acknowledged ; but that it is 
so badly and maliciously managed, as is represented by Mr. 
CoorerR, I must certainly say is not the case. He ought 
to recollect, there are many difficulties to encounter before 
a piece can be represented to an audience ; there is required 
much discrimination, and an extremely nice taste to decide 
before an answer can be given to an author. It would be losing 
work indeed, if after a price has been paid for a piece, the 
expenses of fitting it up, &c. combined, and then to be 
damned. No doubt the managers consult their own inter- 
est, (and who can blame them ?) knowing they have many 
to please, and if they fail in doingso, there is no retribution. 
But what puzzles me more than all, is the resentment— 
or in fact, the malice Mr. Coorer appears to bear towards 
Mr. EL.isTON. I should be glad to know why all his caustic 
observations on Coronations, Melo-drames, &c. are centered 
in the manager of Drury Lane Theatre. At the time the,‘ Co- 
ronation” was exhibited, the ‘‘ Eile,’’ an equally gorgeous 
show, was representing at the sister theatre: but Mr. Et- 
LISTON appears obliged to bear all the malevolent attacks 
of Mr. C. who has certainly forgot, that the ‘‘ great lessee” 
in so doing, consulted the taste of the public, for the *‘ Coro- 
nation’’ was hailed with success for above a hundred nights, 
and as a melancholy proof that a taste for the legitimate 
drama is departed, we have only to call to remembrance the 
empty houses of the last season, when Tragedy and Comedy 
~ were in all their glory, at least so far as acting went. It is 
not for want of good actors that this torpitude is so evident ; 
the names of KEAN, Cooper, BRAHAM, MuNDEN, KNIGHT, 
GatTigE, and FitzwiLuiaM, will rescue Tragedy and Co- 
medy from oblivion, to whiich, it must be allowed, they 
- were fast approaching, and to excite a noble feeling in our 
breasts for those which can strictly be called works of ge- 
nius; but the multitude, the vulgar must be fed, and they 
loathe this species of food. Is it then fair—is it honour- 
able—is it just—that Mr. ELLISTON, or any other manager, 
should be censured for what benefits himself, and without 
doing which must be ruination ? I leave this to be answered 
by the candid observer, most certainly not to such as Mr. 
Cooper. Again, he brings forth an array of plays, which, 
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he says, after the ‘‘run” of a few nights, are not agai 
brought before the public—but I must tell Mr. C. that all 
of these have not been acted at Drury Lane, therefore it” 
cannot be reponsible to this observation. No doubt the = 
managers have private motives for keeping even successful ~ 
pieces in the shade, which we should inquire into before | 
we reprobate them. But the best of the joke is to come. Mr — 
C. is so enthusiastic in his defence of authors, that he would — 
fain have us look up to him as an authority, for he gravely — 
asserts ‘‘ we (I!) have read the ‘‘ Italians,” and can, with 
every Bib of truth, declare that it eqnals any of our 
modern tragedies,” and this is offered as some consola- 
tion” to Mr. Buckr, the author of that piece! Mr. Coopsr 
should be acquainted before offering consolation to so cele- 
brated an author, that the ‘* Jtalians’” has passed a more 
rigid and scrutinizing ordeal than a theatrical audience, 
and consequently Mr. Buck has had no cause to lament 
the appearance of his work before the public. Now, I 
should presume Mr. Cooper has been himself one of the 
unsuccessful candidates for fame at Drury Lane, and he is 
now venting his spleen with all the malice of failure against 
that theatre ; and if so, I will give him credit for having done 
it with acrimony and illiberality enough. One word of advice 
to Mr. C. andI have done. The next time he writes, let 
him be careful he does not write nonsense. I will merely 
ask him what he means, when he says, “we do not 
intend to speak personally of the illiberality of any of the — 
managers,” and afterwards pours forth a host of invective 
against Mr. ELuiston ? Or the sense, of speaking ‘‘ in plain 
terms of the incomprehensible Cook of melo-drames, Coro- 
nations,” &c. 
I am, yours, &c. 
June 17, 1822. JUSTICIZ DEFENSOR 


MR. KEAN AND RICHARD III. 


Mr. Drama, é 

I was much struck the other day with the following sin 
gular fact :—In a gentleman’s house near Bradford I met 
with an edition of SPEED’s ‘* Prospects of the most famews 
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| parts of the world,” published in 1631. It contains a map 
of Lancashire, embellished with marginal portraits of kings, 
&c., among which is that of Richard III. and | shall sur- 
prize you by saying that this portrait both in countenance 
and manner bears a strong resemblance to Mr. KEAN in the 

1 have already published this circumstance in the 
“ Theatrical Inquisitor,” but I am induced to give it still 
further publicity through the medium of the ‘‘ Drama.” 

I am, Sir, &c. 
Liverpool, May 26, 122. 


FRAGMENTS, NOVELS, AND ANECDOTES, 


Which have been the original sources & foundations of 


DRAMATIC PIECES. 
Mr. DraMA, — 
Observing in former Numbers of your work, the ori- 
ginal facts and anecdotes on which several dramatic pieces 
appear to have been founded, (as Orway’s ‘* Orphan ;”— 


Byron’s *‘ Marino Faliero ;’’—Foote’s “ Nabob ;”—Lit- 
L0’s ‘‘ Fatal Curiosity ;”—O’KEeEre’s “ Patrick in Prus- 
sia ;” —YouNG’s ‘* Revenge” —‘* Honest Thieves” —and In- 
kle and Yarico’’) and having in my possession a consider- 
able collection of similar xotanda, I have therefore incor- 
porated the whole under the above general title, and now 
forward them to you, with a solicitation for insertion if you 
should consider them as worth preservation. 

London, June 1, 1822. Iam, &c. G. CREED. 


1.—oTWay’s ‘* ORPHAN.” 


ALTHOUGH the historical fact inserted in the Ist Vol. of the 
“‘ Drama” may be considered as the true original of this 
excellent tragedy, yet there is reason to believe, that an 
idea or two was gathered by the author from the following 
ballad, entitled ‘* Glasgerion ;’’ I here insert it in the hope 
that independent of this conjecture, it has sufficient interest 
_to render it acceptable to the general reader. 


Glasgerion was a king’s owne soone, 
And a harper he was goode : 
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He harped in the king’s chambere, 
Where cuppe and caudle stoode. 


And so he did in the queen’s chambere, 
Till ladies waxed clad ; 

And then bespake the king’s daughter, 
And these words thus she sayd : 


*¢ Strike on, strike on, Glasgerion, 

Of thy striking do not blinne ; 

There’s never a stroke comes o’er thy harpe, 
But it giads my heart withinne.” 


“‘ Faire might he falle, ladye,”’ quoth he, 
*¢ Who taught you now to speake ; 

I have loved you ladye, seven long yeare, 
My mind I ne’ere durst breake.” 


*¢ But come to my bower, my Glasgerion,” 
A glad man, lord! was he, 

“« And come thee hither, Jacke, my boy, 
Come hither unto me. 


For the king’s daughter of Normandye, 
Hath granted me my boone, 

And at her chambere must I be, 
Beffore the cocke have crowen.” 


**O master, master, then quoth he, 
Lay your heade down on this stone ; 
For I will waken you master dere, 
Afore it be time to gone.” 


But up then rose that lither ladde, 
And hoose and shoone did on, 

A collar he cast upon his neck, 
He seemed a gentleman. 


And when he came to the ladies chambere, 
He thirled upon the pinne, 

The ladie was true of her promise, 

Rose up and let him in. 
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He did not take the ladie gaye, 

To boulster or to bed, 

Nor though he had his wicked will, 
A single word he sayd. 


He did not kiss that ladye’s mouthe, 
Nor when he came nor youd, 

‘And sore mistrusted that ladye gaye, 
He was of some churle’s bloud. 


But home then came that lither ladde, 
.And did off his hose and shoone, 

And cast the coller from off his necke, 
He was but a churle’s sonne. 


** Awake, awake, my dere master, 
The cocke hath well nigh crowen, 
Awake, awake my master dere, 

I hold it time to be gone. 


‘* For I have saddled your horse, master, 
Well bridled I have your steede ; 

And I have served you a good breakfast; 
For thereof ye have need.” 


Uprose then, good Glasgerion, 
And did on hose and shoon ; 

And caste acoller about his necke, 
For he was a kinge his sonne. 


And when he came to the ladyes chambere, 
He thirled upon the pinne ; 

The lady was more than true of promise, 
And rose and let him in. 


Sayes—‘‘ Whether have you left with ine, 


Your bracelet, or your glove ; 
Or are you returned back againe, 
To know more of my love?” 


Glasgerion swore a full great oathe, 
By oake, and ash, and thorne ; 
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** Ladye, I was never in your chambere, 
Sith, the time that I was borne.” 


O then it was your lither foot page, 
Hee hath beguiled mee; 

Then she pulled forthe a little penknife, 
That hanged by her knee. 


Sayes—“ There never shall noe churle’s bloud, 
Withinne my bodye springe ; 

No churle’s bloud shall ever defile 

The daughter of a kinge.”’ 


Ge aoe ek On oii ote ae ak a 


Home then went Glasgerion, 

And wae good lord! washe, 

Sayes—‘“‘ Come thou hitherto, Jacke, my boy, 
Come hither unto me. 


If I had killed a man to night, 

Jacke I would tell it thee ; 

But if I have not killed a man to night, 
Jacke, thou hast killed three.” 


And he pulled out his bright browne sword, 
And he dryed it on his sleeve; 

And he smote off that lither ladde’s head, 
Who did his lady grieve. 


‘He set the swords poynt till his breste, 
The pummel until a stone ; 
Through the falsenesse of that lither ladde, 
These three lives were all gone. 


2.—GOLDSMITH’S “‘ SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 


It is said that GoLpsmiTH took the hint of Afarlow mis- 
taking the house of Mr. Hardcastle for an inn, from a hos-— 
pitable joke practised by Mr. Lewis GruMmitrt, forme 
an eminent grazier in Lincolnshire, who lately died in that ; 
county at an advanced age; the circumstance was as fdl-” 
lows :—Mr. Grummitt late one night met a commercial” 
traveller who had mistaken his road, and inquired the way, 
to the nearest inn or public house. Mr. G. replied, that & 
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he was a stranger, he would show him the way to a quiet 
respectable house of public entertainment for man and horse, 
and took him to bis own residence. The traveller, by the 
ease and confidence of his manner, shewed the success of 
his hosts stratagem, and every thing that he called for was 
instantly provided for himself and horse. In the morning, 
he called in an authoritative tone for his bill, and the hospi- 
table landlord had all the recompense he desired in the sur- 
prise and altered manners of his guest. Many other whim- 
sical acts of kindness are related of him. 

When this comedy was to be brought out on the stage, 
on the 15th of March 1771, he was at a loss what name to 
give it, till the very last moment, and then in great haste 
called it “* She Stoops to Conquer ; or, the Mistakes of a 
Night.” Sir Josnua Reynoips, who disliked this name 
fora play, offered a much better to him, saying, ‘‘ You 
ought to call it the Belle’s Stratagem,’ and if you do not, I 
will damn it.’ However, GOLDSMITH chose to name it 
himself as above ; and Mrs. Cow.ey has since given that 
name to one of her comedies. GOLDSMITH was in great 
anxiety about its success, he was much distressed in his fi- 
nances at the time, and all his hopes hung onthe event: and 
at the dinner preceding the representation of it, his mouth 
became so parched and dry, from the agitation of his mind, 
that he was unable to swallowa single mouthful. The ac- 
tors themselves had great doubts of its success; but, con- 
trary to their expectations, the play was received with great 
applause : Sir JosHua and a large party of friends going for 
the purpose of supporting it if necessary. The dinner party 
which took place at the Shakspeare, is humourously de- 
scribed by CUMBERLAND. Dr. Jonnson took the head of 
the table, and there were present the BuRKE’s, CALEB 
WuiTEForD, Major MiLts, &c. &c. ‘‘ { remember,” (says 
Mr. NorTHCOTE, in his memoirs of Sir JosHuA REYNOLDs) 
that soon after this, Dr. GoLDSMITH gave me an order, with 
which I went to see the comedy; and the next time I saw 
him, he inquired of me what my opinion was of it. ‘I told 
him that I would not presume to be a judge of its merits; 
he then said, “‘ Did it make you langh?” I answered, 
“Exceedingly”—‘‘ Then (said the Doctor) that is all I re- 
quire.” [7 be occasionally continued.] 

Q 
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FLORES HISTRONICI. 


Ill.—CAIUS MUCIUS. 


SCENE—A€ plain near Rome. 


PORSENNA on a temporary platform, surrounded by his offi- 
cers, &c. paying his troops. 


Por. Thus far the potent gods approve our cause, 
And all around proclaims our bloody triumph. 
Where is the Roman pride—their idle boasts ? 
Lost—lost.—What is Rome now? a pow’rless state 
Without a head, a king—a senseless mob 
Of self made patriots and senators— 

An easy conquest—when— 


(A voice from the soldiery below.) 


Base slave, ’tis false ; 

This, this shall prove true Roman hearts still beat, 
That Roman courage—Roman fortitude 

Still lives—that Romans can remember still, 

Nay more, can execute those godlike deeds, 
Which raised their ancestors as far above 

Thy coward race, as does imperial Jove 

Exceed Olympus—as Olympus’ mount 

Exceeds a molehill. 

(Caius Mucius rushes on the platform, but by mistake 
stabs Porsenna’s secretary, who falls dead at his 
feet—while he is secured and disarmed.) 

Por. Rash, unguarded youth, 

Learn thy base aim has fail’d—you sought my life, 
The king’s—in me behold him—think on that, 
And tremble. 

Caius Mucius. What! Caius Mucius tremble ? 
Porsenna, think you your threats appal me? No! 
When desp’rate resolution prompts to deeds 
Daring and resolute like mine, thou'st yet to learn, 
When unsuccessful, that a Roman spirit, 

(A spirit held by you as lost it seems) 
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Taught me to banish fear of vour revenge, 
And bear my fate with fortitude—Behold— 
(Thrusts his hand into a fire burning on an altar on 
the platform.) 

Por. Caius, I cannot but admire thee—speak— 
What wrongs have made thee rise against thy king, 
And spite all laws divine or human, break 
Thy sworn allegiance ? 

Caius Mucius, Liberty !—that God, 

Before whose sacred fane all just men bow. 

’T was liberty inspir’d the glorious deed ; 

Injustice and oppression nerv’d each arm. 

We had a king, obeyed him—honoured him, 

While worthy of our love.—But when that king 
Trampled on all our rights—gave countenance 

To murder, tyranny, and lust—the people, 

Fir'd by the chaste Lucretia’s wrongs, rebell’d— 
Rose to a man to strike their tyrant down. 

All join’d our holy cause—all hearts were with us— 
Grey hair once more betook them to their swords— 
The very streets bore witness to our wrongs-- 

Yes, they— 

Por, Enough.—But what have you to plead 

For aiming at my life—what would you urge, 
That thus forgetful of the laws of honour, 
You stole upon me—why, in open field, 

Did you not meet me as became— 

Caius Mucius. | answer— 

Why did you ravage our peaceful homes? Why 
Stand forth the champion in a traitor’s cause ? 
Why come in arms to wrest our freedum from us, 
And make us slaves again? Freedom was all 

That Tarquin’s greedy avarice had left ; 

We murmured not that rank and wealth were lost, 
We sought not gold~-Rome’s poor, but gen’rous sons, 
Asked but for liberty—they fought for it, 

Obtained it—bled for it.—’Twas then you came, 
Surrounded by your treacherous legions came, 

To set a bloody Tarquin on the throne— 

Say, was this noble! was this great? No, no— 

T have address’d you as a king—’tis now 


Qo 2 
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I bid thee answer as becomes a man. 
Is it not far, far better live in peace, 
More great, more noble to befriend a people, 
Who sought for liberty alone, obtain’d, 
And will defend it with their heart’s best blood.— 
If true to nature and humanity, 
If, I repeat, responsive to their calls, 
Your heart should answer, ‘‘ yes,” then give us peace— 
If not, why torture this vile body as thou iikest. 
And when perchance your legions shall retreat, 
Defeated and disgraced, then may you boast, 
Though forced to fly from Rome's still daring bands, 
(A host of spirits burning for revenge ;) 
Thou’st slain a man far braver than thyself. 

Por. Caius—well, well indeed you plead your cause, 
You speak fearless of punishment. 

Caius Mucius. I speak 
But as becomes a Raman. 

Por. Aud Porsenna 
Will act and answer as becomes a man. 
This dagger, Caius, would have searched my heart, 
(A heart, as true perhaps to honor as thine own) 
Take it, thus freely I restore it thee, 
Nor ever use it for a baser purpose. 
Let there be peace—go to your countrymen, 
And say, your gallant conduct fore’d it from me. 
Heralds, proclaim our troops retire—anon 
We'll send ambassadors—a state composed 
Of men like this, were better friend than foe. 

(Troops shout, and prepare to leave the Roman terri- 


tory.) N.A. 
Kennington, 1822. 


IV—VINCENTIO. 


SCENE—A splendid apartment. 


FLorEsco and RoSABELLE are discovered anxiously bending 
over a couch, upon which ts reclining the apparently life- 
less form of a stranger. 
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Ros, (After a pause) Yet he revives not: yet his dim 
dark eye 
Is fix’d in distant space; and yet he breathes, 
But not as ’twere the breath of human life : 
Tis cold ! 

Flo. Alas ! how baseless were our hopes : 
No sound will ever issue from those lips 
That seem for ever seal’d! 

Ros. What manly grace 
Bedecks this brow where terror sits supreme ; 

These tresses black, and flowing unconfin’d 
In loveliest negligence; and a form— 

No common soul did e’er inhahit this, 

So fair and bright a casket !—ah, forgive 
These wild effusions of a heedless heart, 

That knows not yet to check its thoughts whilst pure, 
The feeling that sustains ’°em !—but see now— 
Floresco, mark :—his fearful gaze relaxes ;— 
His eye has less of terror, and his cheek 

Doth newly bear the life-blood’s fervid glow ; 
And now his senses are awak’ning, and 
Returning thought doth speak of that within, 
His feeble breath refuses to pronounce ! 

Flo. Say, stranger, if thy heart retains its feeling— 
Know’st thou of anght that human aid can yield, 
May snatch thee from the toils of misery, 

And give thy soul its energy and peace ? 

Stranger. There isa silver form before my eyes, 
That might deceive— 

Ros. What import have his words ? 

Stranger. A voice !—why then ‘tis human—'tis not 

strange ! 
Yet have I sought thro’ agonizing elimes, 
And hopeless fled. them all—and here—but now— 
My weakness is dissolved ! 

Flo. I pray, you, sir, 

Indulge not in these strains ce calin, and fear 
The fatal issue of this phrenzied grief! 

Stranger. ’Tig mine to grieve ;—yet grief it is not!— 

that 


Will pine itself away in sighs and tears, 
Q3 
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And these I know not :—but ’tis a pang, 
That may not e’er be told, or e’er endur’d 
By human heart, save that it now consumes ! 
Flo. These sounds have mystery! 
Stranger. Aye, sir, fraught 
With horrid meaning :—how | hither came, 
I am not mov’d to ask, nor why, nor whence :— 
Yet I did dream that, from a pathless cliff, 
O’erlooking the huge sea in sullen pride, 
Where never foot had trodden, but to seek 
The demon cave of death,—I sank from thence, 
And the white sprav that bay’d its craggy base, 
Became to me the Universe ! 
Ros. Alas! 
A portion of this vision chanc’d but now ; 
A peasant youth had climb’d the rocky mount, 
That stands almost encircled by the waters, 
To catch the last rays of the golden sun :— 
Reckless of toil and danger, he attain’d 
The highest point, where then thy senseless form 
Lay jutting o’er the cliff! 
Stranger. At length then fate 
Its final declaration hath reveal’d ; 
But the glad feeling that your bosoms cherish, 
May never live in mine :—it joys not me ! 
Ah, who shall still the tremblings of a soul 
Where all is guilt and terror, and despair ? 
And aught of goodness dwells not ;—as it grows 
It withers ;—gratitude, and joy, and love, 
These I speak not of, and I feel ’em not ! 
My brain—oh, heart, be firm !—my ebbing breath 
Must linger on a theme of agony ! 
Yet ere my scorch’d bosom be thus bar’d 
To horror, hate, and pity—tho’, perchance, 
This last shall never shed her beams for me, 
I'd speak, fair daughter of a hapless sire, 
How vainly, yet how ardently I sought, 
O’er earths fair flow’ry meads, and desart’s wild, 
For that—no matter—I have gain’d it now, 
Unsought and strangely—and my eye doth see, 
And own its potent force !—’twill bring me—change ; 
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But change—and that may be endurable ! 
Ros. What darksome picture doth my fancy draw ? 
A feeling, deep and undefin’d, assails 
This woman's heart ! 
Flo. Ah, dearest Rosabelle, 
Thy sympathy hath caused thee much of pain: 
No more then, sweet :—believe me, ’tis ill-timed ! 
Stranger. You cannot, sir, divine its source, or you 
Would marvel less at this external show 
Of inward agitation :—the still air 
That fans the soft light flowers, and but wafts 
Their gentle sweets around in pleasing force, 
Wars never with the rude and angry blast 
That bids the waters foam ;—nor can thy breath, 
Tho’ charm’d, e’er quell the stern and troubled source, 
From whence the tempest issues, that doth play 
Within yon fair one’s bosom ! 
Flo. Rosabelle, 
Methinks this sounds not rightly ;—and these tears 
Superfluous may be deemed ;—a stranger's woes 
A sympathetic sorrow ever claim ; 
Unseemly grief is erring weakness, and 
Incurs a kind reproof where ’tis display’d. 
Ros. Forgive me, sir—I cannot now express 
These strange and seemingly offensive tears : 
An impulse full of hope, yet more of fear, 
A glowing impulse, natural and free, 
Still leads me to the thought I cannot curb, 
And still excites these quick forbidden throbs, 
That will not be conceal’d ! 
Flo. Oh, stranger, say 
If aught you may disclose can sooth— 
Stranger. Ah, no: 
A tale must be reveal’d, or ere this heart 
Shall burst the iron bonds that hold it now, 
And barter all its fierce and fitful moods, 
For an infinitude of suffering ; 
If haply suffering exists, and sense 
Is left to feel,—and this will soon be known : 
"Tis brief, yet perilous ;—the pale tint of fear, 
Or e’en the guilty blush of trembling shame 
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Prate not of deeds like mine !—fair Rosabelle, 
Thou dost surmise right truly ;—’tis e’en so! 
I am, indeed, that same Vincentio, ; 
Whose blood and thine have issued from one spring ; 
A kindred tie unites us, yet thy lip 
Must never meet the fond fraternal kiss, 
That kind affection gives! 
Ros. Vincentio ! 
Yes, my heart recognizes the fond tie, E 
That dwells between us ;—be my brother still, 
Still the kind partner of my infant sports ;— 
My bosom gladdens at th’ endearing sounds ! : 
Stranger. This may not be !—yet touch menot ;—thou'rt 
pure ; 
I would not have thee stain’d;—now list to this :— 
Kind destiny hath led me here—to die ! 
Ros. Oh, be not thus! 
Stranger. Our honors and our name : 
Are crush’d and kill’d! they never more will flourish ; 
A black ambition baned my cheerful cup, 
And revell’d in the ruin it has caus’d ; 
I fled my native shore, and fled—disgrac’d ; 
A father’s wrath was kindled, and it stung ! 
His voice re-echoed the infernal shout 
Of hate and execration ;—madd'ned then, 
No human feeling beam'’d upon my brow, 
This brain conceiv’d a project—yet, I’m firm ;— 
My father—died— 
Ros. Oh, heaven! 
Stranger. Oh, then the earth, 
Clad in her raven color’d robe of night, 
Grew cold and void—and yet I have surviv'd!-— 
Now my soul feels not its captivity ;— 
The wide expanse of death, yet wider grows ! 
Farewell.— 
Filo. Ah, lost Vincentio, raise to heaven 
Your last fading breath ;—oh, sue its mercy! 
Stranger. Hope long since wither’d! you, Rosabelle, 
alone 


Of that ennobled house whose fame I blighted, 
Art left within the sphere of human kind ! . 
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Flo. Speak not of this ;—if your last mortal moment 
Is indeed so nigh—— 
Stranger. Farewell! ’tis here already— 
Now, now—my sight is dizzy—lI perceive 
No trace of earth, or aught of earthly mould ! 
Darkness and silence only live—no star 
Emits its light; yet fearless, my firm soul 
Advances now to seek its dwelling-place ! 
Wild, wild—and gloomy ! (Dies.) 
S. L. B. 


THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


Would men but act from nature’s secret call, 

Or only where that fails, not act at all ; 

If not their skil/, they'd shew at least good sense, 

They'd get o fame, nor would they give sa 
OLLE. 


HAY MARKET THEATRE. 


August 26th.—FamiLy Jars—(Ist time.]—The plot of 
this mirthful little piece, which we were last month com- 
pelled to postpone, is as follows :— ; 

Mr. Peter Porcelain, [Mr. TERRY] a respectable china- 
man, being about to retire from business, forms the project 
of marrying his son Benedict, [Mr. Leoni Lek) to the 
daughter of his partner, and Delph, [Mr. Liston] his 
foreman, has also an intention of marrying his son, Dig- 
gory, [Mr. UxBERRY] toarelation. Both the sons, how- 
ever, being clandestinely married, find it requisite to make 
their fathers acquainted with the circumstance, for wh’ - 
purpose Benedict secures the intercession of Delph w. 
Porcelain, and Diggory solicits Porcelain to advocate hi. 
cause with Delph, which gives rise to a double equivogue ; 
for Liddy, [Mrs. Pearce] (the wife of Diggory) being 
concealed in an upper apartment of the warehouse, encoun- 
ters Porcelain, whom she mistakes for the father of her 
husband, and who is exceedingly disgusted with his son’s 
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supposed choice ; and Emily, [Mrs. GaRRick] the wife of 
Benedict, coming to the house to entreat forgiveness for 
her husband, meets with De/ph, whom she mistakes for 
Porcelain—while he, conceiving her to be the wife of Dig- 
gory, is delighted with his imagined daughter-in-law. 
Meantime, the disappointed partner insisting on a partition 
of stock, the parties are brought together in the warehouse, 
where an eclaircissement takes place, and the respective fa- 
thers become satisfied with the selection of their sons. 
-This farce possesses the great merit of brevity. The au 
thor lias not allowed himself time to grow dull ; and though 
the dialugue does not sparkle with the brilliancy of wit and 
humour, yet from the exertions of the performers, it af- 
forded a good deal of merriment. There are two very good 
situations—where Liddy, a poor Irishwoman, introduces 
herself to Porcelain as his daughter-in-law; and the scene 
of De/ph’s interview with Emily, whom he supposes to be 
as nearly connected with him. Mr. Terry, as Porcelain, 
gave the utmost possible effect to the character, which is 
not prominent. His foreman, Delph, (Mr. Liston) is a 
very important personage; at least that gentleman con- 
trived to make him appearso. The authoritative parental 
air which he assumed towards his son Diggory, was sup: 
ported with the most ludicrous gravity. His admiration of 
his supposed daughter-in-law, was also expressed with that 
whimsical peculiarity which never fails to produce a hearty 
and good-humoured laugh. Mr. OxBerry’s Diggory was 
as unpolished a clown as could be desired ; and, if it be a 
compliment, we may congratulate Mrs. PEARCE on her pet 
fect acquirement of the Irish brogue, in which she has suc+ 
ceeded to admiration. There is nothing striking in the 
music: a duet by Mrs.'Garrick and Mr. Leon! LEE was 
honoured with anencore. It was announced for repetition 
amidst shouts of applause. 
Sep. 9th.—MorninoG, Noon, anD NicHT; or, The Ro- 
mance of a Day=(lst time.]—Another addition has been 
made to the list of novelties which have proved so attractive 
during the present season. Mr. Dispin is the author. 
The Earl of Avadavat, (Mr. TaYLEURE] on geing out 
early in life to India, agrees with kis friend, Sir Simon 
Saveall, [Mr.Wiiiiams} (who has been his benefactor) that 
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should he return fortunate, his son, Lord Seribbleton, [Mr. 
Liston] shall be united to Lydia, [Miss Paton] Sir 
Simon’s daughter, and the opera commences at the period 
when the young people are to be introduced to each other 
for the first time. Lord Seribbleion, who has written two 
Romances under the title of ‘‘ Zhe Deluded Wife’ and 
‘‘ Deserted Children,” and is a great traveller in search of 
incidents to furnish his future productions, determines to 
visit the mansion of his intended father-in-law, Sir Simon, 
who is famed for his hospitality, in order that he may un- 
observed discover with what sort of young lady heis to be 
united. His father, the Zar/, however, disapproving con- 
cealment, informs Sir Simon of the intended deception, and 
the Baronet, after imparting the secret to his daughter, de- 
termines on giving Lord S. a most brilliant reception, and 
lights up his mansion for that purpose. His Lordship, in 
the mean time, through some of his romantic arrangements, 
is detained on the road, and mistaken for a highwayman, 
and a Captain Sanguine, [Mr. JOHNSON] who is journeying 
to a sea-port to meet his wife and children, loses his way, 
and knocks at Sir Simon’s gate, where he is received with 
all the honours intended for Zord S. on a supposition that 
he is that nobleman in disguise; and when he speaks of 
his absent wife and children, is supposed to mean merely 
the titles of the favourite Romances written by Lord S. and 
on his Lordship being brought in custody to Sir Simon’s, he 
is locked in a cellar till the arrival of his father, the Ear/, 
elucidates the mistakes which led to his confinement. 
Amelia, [Mrs. Jounson] the wife of the Captain, is with 
her two boys shipwrecked on the coast, and preserved 
through the brave humanity of Shark, [Mr. Terry] a re- 
puted ruffian of former bad habits, who tries by present 
good conduct to redeem past guilt, and after rescuing the 
lady from the ferocious avarice of the villains who infest 
the coast, to make property of the vessels wrecked on it, 
and afterwards from robbers in a wood near Sir Simon’s, 
brings her safely to the Baronet’s house, where she unex- 
pectedly meets her husbaad, andjoins in the merriment of 
the adjustment of Lord S.’s self-occasioned contretempts. 
The first act opens at twilight with the arrangements of 
the coast robbers to plunder a wreck. Sunfise introduces 
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us Sir Simon’s mansion, whence heis departing on his jour= — 

ney to the Earl, whom he meets; and at noon, we have 

Lord Scribbleton’s adventures at an inn on the road, where — 

he purposely breaks the linch-pin of his cabriolet, in hopes | 

_ to produce incident, and while planning the atrocities ofhis ~ 

future hero (a second Don Juan,) he is overheard by the © 

people of the inn, and taken up as a daugerous inmate, who~ @ 

intends robbing the inn, murdering the landlord, and set- —@ 

ting the house on fire. The shipwreck, and preservation of 

the lady, is supposed to occupy the hour of noon ; and in 

the third act the night adventures of the forest and man- 

sion finishes the opera. The other incidents, &c., arise 

from the characters of a villanons landlord, Grampus; 

an Irish servant, Patrick; and Baptiste, French valet to ~ 

Lord Scribbleton, who with two county bailiffs, the 

wreckers, and servants, form the remainder of the Drama- — 

tis Persone. - | 
Our readers will perceive from the above that there is no" 

dearth of adventure in this piece, and as it bears upon its — 

** head and front” the name of romance, the occurrences ~ 

with which they are presented are not to be viewed with ~~ 

cold and critical severity. Lord Scribbicton, the Quixotic ~ 

hero, is exactly the character which serves to display Mr. ~ 

Liston’s abilities to the best advantage. The absurd pre- 

disposition to convert matters of ordinary importance into, 

circumstances fraught with the most eventful consequences, 

and the easy assumption of magnanimous assurance to meet 

the threatened calamity, were hit off with his usual success. 

He seemed to be possesséd with the true mania of author- 

ship, and quite sensible of the additional lustre which a 

title should confer upon his literary productions. Miss 

Paton appeared with great eclat as Lydia Saveall. She ~ 

was londly encored in an air of [talian composition, and ~ 

also in a Scotch ballad, which the bills announce to have © 

been arranged by herself. The latter, indeed, was sung + 

with such a delightful blending of simplicity and scientific 

power, that a violent contest arose from a demand for its 

repetition, which was at length carried by the majority, — 

who were by no means temperate in expressing their satie~ | 

faction. The recitative beginning with ‘‘ Genius of Free- 

dom, bid thy sons advance !” ‘was also given with great ani- 
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mation; and where the author allowed her scope, she dis- 
played comic powers of a superior order. Mr. TERRY’s 
Shark was characterised by that bold and manly feeling to 


. - which he is able to give such vivid expression. The other 


performers exerted themselves with favourable effect. Mrs. 
Jongs, as Lucy, and the French valet, Baptiste (Mr. W. ~ 
West,) were very amusing. The piece was received with 
deserved approbation. 





ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

Sep. 5.—The Farr GaBRIELLE—[Ist time. ] 
This little piece is from the penof Mr. PLANCHE, and is 
founded on an interesting anecdote of Henri QuATRE—it 
is as follows :— 
Henri Quatre, [T. P. CooKe] attended only by Eloi, a 
young soldier, [PEARMAN] has arrived in the vicinity of 
the castle of the Count d’Estrées, [ROBOTHAM] in the hope 
of obtaining an interview with his fair Gabrielle, [Miss 
CarEw.] To facilitate his purpose, he changes clothes 
with bis attendant in a cottage close to the castle. The 
Duke of Mayenne, General of the League, being in the 
neighbourhood, some of his soldiers have traced the king to 
his rendezvous; but not being acquainted with the royal 
person, and deceived by the richness of Eioi’s dress, they 
take him prisoner, and congratulate each other upon having 
obtained the prize which will secure to them the most ample 
reward. The king having gained the castle, finds himself 
in the company of his lovely mistress; but being alarmed, 
he conceals himself in a secret passage which leads to a 
different part of the castle, whither Joi is now conveyed. 
The soldiers being joined by another comrade, he discovers 
their niistake, and, vexed at their disappointment, they 
thrust the young soldier into the same place where the king 
has already taken refuge. The Count now makes his ap~ 
ce, and demands to see the person whom the soldiers 

ve arrested. To their surprise the king himself comes 
forth, and expresses his full reliance upon the Count’s cotir- 
tesy and honour. While all are diverted by this mysterioug 
circumstance from inquiring after Eloi, he makes-bis escape, 
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and informs the king’s friends of his-situation. They hasten: “ 
tohim with the brave Cril/on [BENNET] at their head. Some: | 
anxiety is now excited by the sudden disappearance of. © 
d Estrées, who has left the Castle on the receipt of a letter | 


from the Duke de Mayenne, as it is known he is friendly to 
the Duke, having been indebted to him on some occasion 


for his life. Henri, however, gives orders to prepare for - 
battle, and takes leave of the lovely Gabrielle, to whom he: 


presents, as a proof of the sincerity of his attachment, a 
written promise of marriage. But she magnanimously re- 
fuses to take advantage of the impassioned feelings of one 
** who loves not wisely, but too well,” and destroys the do- 
cument. The arrival of the Count d’Estrées, who kneeling 
at his sovereign’s feet, delivers to him the treaty signed by 
the Duke de Mayenne, averts the scene of blood; and 
Henri having given expression to the beneficent sentiments 
which pervade his bosom, and the satisfaction which he 
ace at this peaceful termination of his labours, the curtain 

s. 

The instances are very few, indeed, in which equal abi- 
lity has been shown to more advantage in compressing a 
large portion of entertaining matter into a one-act piece, 
than that displayed by the author on the present occasion. 
The actors and actresses too, seemed to be inspired with 
that gaite de ceur which is proverbially ascribed to the 
people, from whom their characters were taken. The music, 
by Mr. Livius, is extremely pleasing, and we need scarce- 
ly say that ample justice was done to the songs, when such 
voices as Miss Carew’s, Miss Povry’s, and Mr. PEar- 
MAN’Ss, were exerted in giving them all possible effect. Miss 
Carew never looked to greater advantage, and all her 
charms were heightened by the utmost splendour of dress ; 
though, to use an hackneyed quotation, ‘‘ beauty needs not 
the foreign aid of ornament.” She was loudly applauded 
in all her songs; but one of them, ‘‘ Zhe trump of war is 
sounding,” wasgiven with peculiar sweetness. Miss Povey, 
as Estelle, (a lively girl betrothed to Eloi) sustained the 
character with a very charming naiveté. The gay and mar- 
tial bearing of Mr. T. P. Cooke would not have disgraced 
the Great Henri himself. With all these combined at- 
tractions, this dazzling show of ‘‘ fair women and brave 
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men,” it was impossible the piece could fail to please. Its 
announcement for repetition was hailed by a numerous au- 
dience with the loudest approbation. 

Aug. 31.—GretNa GREEN—([lst time.] 

In our description of this piece, our readers will be pre- 
pared for the adventures of some youthful lovers, who have 
eluded the vigilance of their more worldly-minded friends 
or relatives, and flow with impatience to that ‘‘ Land of 
promise,” which is now more likely than ever to be visited 
by the votaries of Hymen. The scene opens with the ar- 
rival of Mr. Jenkins, [(Wrencu] and Betty Finnikin, [Miss 
KEtty] at the Hand-in-Hand Inn, at Gretna Green. They 
are both in reality servants out of place, but have imposed 
themselves upon each other as persons of quality. They 
give a very amusing, though rather too protracted a detail 
of the arts and attractions by which they had been mutually 
captivated. Unfortunately, however, for their aristocratic 
pretensions, the landlord of the inn, [Mr. Power] had for- 
merly when in a menial capacity, been acquainted with both 
the ‘ gay deceivers,” who being stripped of their borrowed 
plumage, retire somewhat mortified, and give place to a 
true scion of nobility, Lord Lovewell, [Mr. PEARMAN] and 
his beloved Emily, the ward of Mr. Tomkins, [Mr. W. 
Bennerr] who being apprised of their flight, had set out in 
pursuit, and from taking a different route, had anticipated 
their arrival. This untoward circumstance throws the 
lovers into great embarrassment, and Betty, who is endow- 
ed with those quick pe:ceptions for which chambermaids 
have always been so celebrated, discovers to them that 
Tomkins and the landlord, whom he has _ bribed with a bill 
for £50. are concerting measures for preventing their de- 
sired union. This climax of misfortune is averted by the 
ingenuity of Jenkins, who proposes that he and Betty shall 
change clothes with Lovewell and Emily, who, thus dise 
guised, are coolly turned out of the house by Zomkins and 
the landlord, and avail themselves of the opportunity to 
have the matrimonial rivet indissolubly fastened. 

The farce is the production of Mr. BEASELEY, who has 
reason to be pleased by its reception.—The action is carried 
on with a great deal of spirit.—Some pretty music was in- 
troduced, and the songs were sweetly given by Miss Carew 
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and Mr. PEARMAN. Miss Ketty and Mr. WRENCH were 
eminently successful in their respective parts. ‘The latter 

, abounded with sallies of wit, which told to advantage. The 
farce was heard throughout, and announced for repetition 
with loud applause. 


MINOR DRAMA. 


COBOURG THEATRE. 








September 23.—Guy Fawkes ; or, 7'‘he Gunpowder Trea- — : 


son !— 
The subject of this piece is founded, (as HuME expresses . 


it)—** On a fact as certain as it appears incredible, being 
one of the most memorable that history has conveyed to @ 


posterity, and containing, at once, a singular proof both of 


the strength and weakness of the human mind; its widest @ 


departure from morals, and most steady attachment to erro- 
neous prejudices.” —The celebrated Gunpowder Treason was 
contrived at the very beginning of the reign of James I., for 
the re-establishment of Popery; and were it not a fact, well 


known to all, to the world, would scarcely be credited by pos- _ 


terity. A more horrid and terrible scheme never entered into 


the human heart, to conceive, and which shows at once § 


that the most determined courage may be united with the most — 


execrable intentions. The Roman Catholics, on the acces- 
sion of JAMES, expected a renewal of the Papal Supremacy, 
inasmuch, as he was the only descendant from the ‘‘ bloody 
Queen,” Mary; and had shewn great partiality for that 
religion in his youth. But they svon discovered their mis- 


take, and were so enraged and disappointed, that, with the | 


genuine spirit of malicious bigotry they formed a resolution 
of destroying the King, and both houses of Parliament at 


once. The scheme was laid by RoBerT CATESBY, agen- — 


tleman of good family, who conceived that gunpowder 
might be so placed under the Parliament-house, as to blow 


up the King, and all the Members at their first meeting. 
He opened his intention to Tuomas PErRcy, Of the illustri- 
ous house of Northumberland, who readily came into it. @ 
THomas WINTER was next let into the secret, and he went © 
over to Flanders, in quest of Guipo FAWKES, an engineerin — 
the Spanish service, with whose zeal and courage the con-. | 
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spirators were thoroughly acquainted. Every thing being 
concerted, and the whole having taken a dreadful oath of 
secresy, (which they confirmed by taking the sacrament 
together) a house was hired in the name of Percy, ad~ 
joining that in which the Parliament assembled, and finding 
that a cellar was to be let under the house of Lords, they 
seized the opportunityof renting it; and forming a commu- 
nication between PERcy’s house and it, deposited there 36 
barrels of powder; and having covered them with faggots 
and billet-wood, boldly threw the doors of the vault open 
to prevent any appearance of suspicion, and nothing re- 
mained but to watch the opportunity of rendering the hor- 
rible catastrophe complete. 

The King, the Queen, and Prince HENRy were all ‘ex- 
pected to be present at the opening of Parliament ; but 
Prince CHARLES, owing to his tender age, would necessa- 
rily be absent, and him it was intended to assassinate. The 
Princess ELizABETH alone remained of the royal family, 
whom papistical vengeance had not devoted, and it was 
their intention to place her on the throne. Twenty conspi-, 
rators had sacredly kept this dreadful secret nearly a year 
and-a-half; but the same bigotry which had given rise to 
the plot was directed by the wil! of Providence to reveal it. 
A few days before the meeting of Parliament, Lord 
MonTEAGLE, who was a catholic, received the following 
letter from an unknown hand :— 

** My Lorp—Out of the love I bear tu some of your 
Sriends, I havea care for your preservation. Therefore, I 
would advise you, as you tender your life, to devise some. 
excuse to shift off your attendance in this Parliament. For 
God and man have concurred to punish the wickedness of this 
time : and think not slightly of this advertisement, but re- 
tire yourself into your country, where you may expect the 
event in safety—for, though there be no appearance of stir, 
yet, Isay, they will receive a terrible blow this Parliament, 
and yet they shall not see who hurts them. This Council is 
not to be contemned because it may do you good, and can do 
you no harm: for the danger is past as soonas you have 
burnt the letter. nd I hope God will give you the grace 
to make good use of it, into whose holy protection Lrecom- 
mend you.” 
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This mysterious letter very little disconcerted the Noble- 
man to whom it was addressed; but though he was inclined 
to think it aridiculous attempt to frighten him, yet he 
judged it right to carry it to Lord SatispuRY, Secretary of 
State. This Nobleman gave little attention to it, yet pro- 
duced it before the King, in Council. None of the Coun- 
cil thought much of it, though it appeared serious and alarm- 
ing. In this mixture of agitation and doubt, the King was 
the first who penetrated the secret. He concluded, that 
some signal mischief was preparing by gunpowder ; and it 
was thought advisable to inspect all the vaults below the 
houses of Parliament. This care belonged to the Earl of 
Surroik, Lord Chamberlain, who judiciously postponed 


the search till the day before the meeting of Parliament, | 


which was fixed for the memorable 5th of November. 1605, 
He then suspected the great piles of faggots which lay in the 
vault, under the House of Peers, and he cast his eye upon 
Fawkes, who stood in a dark corner, and who passed him- 
self for Percy’s servant. These appearances determined 


SuFFOLK to scrutinize more exactly. About midnight, - 


therefo.e, Sir Tuomas Knyvett, a justice of the peace, 
was sent with proper attendants; and just at the entrance of 
the vault, he seized Guipo FawkEs, who had disposed every 
part of thetrain of gunpowder, for taking fire the next morn- 
ing, the matches and other combustibles being found upon 
him. The whole of this horrible plot wasnow discovered ; but 
the atrocity of the. perpetrator was such, that he told the 
officers of justice, with an undaunted air, that had he blown 
them and himself up together, he should have been happy ; 
and before the Council he manifested the same savage dis- 
position, refusing to discover his associates, and expressing. 
no concern but for the failure of his enterprize. Being 
committed to the Tower, his courage at last failed him, and 
he made a full discovery of his accomplices. CATESBY, 
PERCY, and the conspirators who were in London, hearing 
that Faux was arrested, fled into Warwickshire, where Sir 
EverarpD Diasy was already in arms, in order to seize the 


Princess EL1zaBeTu. But the country took the alarm, and. J 


wherever they turned superior forces were ready to oppose 
them. In this exigeney they made a stand at a house in 


Warwickshire, resolved to sell their lives as dearly as pos-. 4 
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sible. CATESBY, PERCY, and WINTER, standing back to back,. 
fought long and desperately. At last the two first fell’ 
covered with wounds; and WINTER was taken alive. Those. 
that survived the slaughter fell by-the-hands of the execu- 
tioner. Such was the end of a conspiracy that brought ruin: 
on its.contrivers, and utterly supplanted that religion it was’ 
intended to establish. 

On this, the present Drama is founded ; and we think we: 
may safely say, that it is, without exception, the best 
written and best acted piece we have seen on a minor stage 
for a length of time. Every striking and interesting situa- 
tion has been introduced, and the interest is kept up to the: 
gonclusion. The incidents are judiciously developed; the 
adherence to historic truth is carefully preserved ; the lan- 
guage is well written, and well adapted to the distinguishing. 
peculiarities of the various characters ; and the talents of. 
every performer are brought into excellent play. This is 
as it should be, and we are truly happy in awarding both 
author, manager, and actors, our unbiassed commenda- 
tions. The dark, designing, unbending ferocity of the-de- 
mon-like Guino: FawkEes—the traitorous machinations of 
CaTESBY—the heart-rending, agonizing miseries of TRESH- 
4M, (the unwilling aider and abeftor of treason) were well 
depicted by the dramatizer, and as faithfully colouréd by the 
powers of the actors. 

Smitn’s Fawkes, was a powerful personation. He dis- 
played. the merciless, revengeful, and saturnine disposition 
of the blood thirsty miscreant, with a fearful mixture of 
daring despair, dauntless courage, and murderous malice ; and: 
gave the whole such an effect of truth, as must be seen, to 
be duly. appreciated. His introduction to the Conspirators; 
his unmoved indifference in preparing the fatal instruments. 
of destruction in the vaults; and his soliloquy on his being: 
led to the scaffold, on the failure of his mighty plan, wilk_ 
place him ina higher rank than he has ever yet attained 
among the heroes of Melo Dramatic Romances. CHAPMAN 
gave the part of Catesby, with such decisive proofs of true 
histrionic ability, as fully proves him possessed with quali- 
fications of a very superior order, and sanctions in us the 
prophecy, that when age shall have matured his powers, he 
will occupy a situation of no little importance at one of the 
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This mysterious letter very little disconcerted the Noble- 
man to whom it was addressed; but though he was inclined 
to think it aridiculous attempt to frighten him, yet he 
judged it right to carry it to Lord Satispury, Secretary of 
State. This Nobleman gave little attention to it, yet pro- 
duced it before the King, in Council. None of the Coun- 
cil thought much of it, though it appeared serious and alarm- 
ing. In this mixture of agitation and doubt, the King was 
the first who penetrated the secret. He concluded, that 
some signal mischief was preparing by gunpowder ; and it 
was thought advisable to inspect all the vaults below the 
houses of Parliament. This care belonged to the Earl of 
Surro.k, Lord Chamberlain, who judiciously postponed 


the search till the day before the meeting Of Parliament, | 


which was fixed for the memorable 5th of November. 1605, 
He then suspected the great piles of faggots which lay in the 
vault, under the House of Peers, and he cast his eye upon 
Fawkes, who stood in a dark corner, and who passed him- 
self for Percy’s servant. These appearances determined 


SurFo_k to scrutinize more exactly. About midnight, - 


therefo:e, Sir THomas KnyveEtTT, a justice of the peace, 
was sent with proper attendants; and just at the entrance of 
the vault, he seized Guipo Fawkes, who had disposed every 
part of thetrain of gunpowder, for taking fire the next morn- 
ing, the matches and other combustibles being found upon 
him. The whole of this horrible plot was now discovered ; but 
the atrocity of the. perpetrator was such, that he told the 
Officers of justice, with an undaunted air, that had he blown 
them and himself up together, he should have been happy ; 
and before the Council he manifested the same savage dis- 
position, refusing to discover his associates, and expressing 
no concern but for the failure of his enterprize. Being 
committed to the Tower, his courage at last failed him, and 
he made a full discovery of his accomplices. CATESBY, 
Percy, and the conspirators who were in London, hearing 
that Faux was arrested, fled into Warwickshire, where Sir 
Everarp Dicsy was already in arms, in order to seize the 


Princess Ex1zaBberu. But the country took the alarm, and “9 


wherever they turned superior forces were ready to oppose 
them. In this exigeney they made a stand at a house in 
Warwickshire, resolved to sell their lives as dearly as pos- 
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sible. CATESBY, PERCY, and WINTER, standing back to back,. 
fought long and desperately. At last the two first fell; 
covered with wounds; and WINTER was taken alive. Those 
that survived the slaughter fell by-the-hands of the execu- 
tioner. Such was the end of a conspiracy that broughtruin: 
on its.contrivers, and utterly supplanted that religion it was’ 
intended to establish. 

On this, the present Drama is founded; and we think we: 
may safely say, that it is, without exception, the best 
written and best acted piece we have seen on a minor stage 
for a length of time. Every striking and interesting situa- 
tion has been introduced, and the interest is kept up to the: 
gonclusion. The incidents are judiciously developed; the 
adherence to historic truth is carefully preserved ; the lan- 
guage is well written, and well adapted to the distinguishing. 
peculiarities of the various characters ; and the talents of 
every performer are brought into excellent play. This is 
as it should be, and we are truly happy in awarding both 
author, manager, and actors, our unbiassed commenda- 
tions. The dark, designing, unbending ferocity of the-de- 
mon-like Guipo: FawkEs—the traitorous machinations of 
CaTESBY—the hearf-rending, agonizing miseries of TRESH- 
4M, (the unwilling aider and abeftor of treason) were well 
depicted by the dramatizer, and as faithfully colouréd by the 
powers of the actors. 

Smitu’s Fawkes, was a powerful personation. He dis- 
played. the merciless, revengeful, and saturnine disposition: 
of the blood thirsty miscreant, with a fearful mixture of. 
daring despair, dauntless conrage, and murderous malice ; and. 
gave the whole such an effect of truth, as must be seen, to 
be.duly. appreciated. His introduction to the Conspirators; 
his unmoved indifference in preparing the fatal instruments 
of destruction in the vaults; and his soliloquy on his being: 
led to the scaffold, on the failure of his mighty plan, will. 
place him ina higher rank than he has ever yet attained 
among the heroes of Melo Dramatic Romances. CHAPMAN 
gave the part of Catesby, with such decisive’ proofs of true 
histrionic ability, as fully proves him possessed with quali- 
fications of a very superior order, and sanctions in us the 
prophecy, that when age shall have matured his powers, he 
will occupy a situation of no little importance at one of the 
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National theatres. He may look up to it, for he has'that  * 


Within him worthy of it. He infused into the character a 
high and noble bearing, becoming the gentleman he had to 
Personate ; and a mixture of malignity, vindictiveness and 
hatred, well according with his disaffection and treasonable 
en His scene and combat with Zresham, on finding 

in the betrayer of the fatal secret, was given with that rage 
of goaded desperation—that fire of vengeance, well worthy 
of a better cause than the one he had engaged in. In short, his 
performance was truly energetic, and equably excellent. 
HUNTLEY, as 77vesham, we never recollect seeing te greater 
advantage, to particularize every scene in which he blazed 
with histrionic fire, would be impossible. His whole pers 
formance was, indeed, a high treatto us. BEVERLEY, as 
James ; and SLOMAN, as Sir Tristram Collywobble, kept 
down their natural bias to foolery, paid more regard to 
their characters than the audience, and therefore we award 
them a due share ofapprobation. Mrs. FEARMAN, as Alice, 
an orphan ward of King James, was pleasing and interest- 
ing ; and Mrs. STANLEY, (allowing forsome natural defects) 
depicted the sorrows of the wretched wife of Tresham, ina 
very impressive style. STANLEY, as Monteagle; and 
Howe Ll, as Z'homas Piercy, must not be passed over. 
They both added to the general effect, particularly the for- 
mer. The Scenery was delightful, although we may be 
allowed to say, we consider the colouring too warm—the 
tints want chastening in several of them considerably. 
King James's Study, from the description of Sir WALTER 
Scott.—Mansion of Percy, with Lambeth Palace, and 
Church ; the Gate of Montague House, with London-bridge 
and Thames, by Moonlight ; Vault under the House of 
Lords ; and the Old Parliament House, were beautiful and 
highly interesting. The piece has been acted every evening 
to crowded audiences. 





COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 


EDINBURGH THEATRE. 





Mr. Drama, 


_ Asa subscriber to, and constant reader of your Magazine. . 
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since its first appearance, and as it has always been charac- 
terized by firmness and impartiality, I trust that the follow- 
ing remarks (having for their object the correction of a 
few errors into which “ Perer Pry” has fallen, in his eri- 
tique upon the Edinburgh Theatre) will be honored witha 
place. The Edinburgh Company deserve a much better 
name than he has generally given them. His remarks on 
Mrs. H. Sippons are true and just ; as an Actress she has 
no equal, which gives the Edinburgh Theatre at least one 
advantage over the London Houses. The rest of the Ladies 
PETER Pry appears to think beneath his notice. This tends 
to convince me that he is unjustly prejudicial, or has never 
seen the Edinburgh Company at ail, for, at the time his let- 
ter was written, Miss Rock was in the Theatre, who is a 
young Lady of the first abilities as a Singer, and excellent 
in the youthful characters of Comedy, which not only the 
audience, but every Theatrical writer in Edinburgh have 
frequently confirmed. There is also Mrs. RENAUD, late 
Mrs. PowELL, in the Tragic department, whose talents are 
too well known in London to need any comment. Let me 
ask you, Mr. Drama, ought this lady, who for a long time 
proved a powerful rival of Mrs. Sippons, to be passed over 
as unworthy of notice by a writer, assuming to give an ac- 
count of the Edinburgh Theatre ? Mr. Murray he only 
speaks of as a Manager, without taking the least notice of 
his excellent acting. He (and not Mr. Mackay) is the 
Liston of Edinburgh, to whom, in many characters, he is 
scarcely inferior. Mr. Mackay seldom or never plays any 
of Mr. Liston’s characters, with the exception of one or 
two Scotch parts, enumerated by PETER Pry, and in which 
he is equalled by none. But what gives me still more asto- 
nishment is, that he makes no mention at all of two prin- 
cipal performers Mr. Jones and Mr. CALcRAFT, who re- 
spectively take the lead in Tragedy and Comedy, and both 
stand deservedly high in the estimation of the public. Mr. 
Jones, in the entire line of light Comedy and Dandies, is 
excelled by no performer now in London, and isa universal 
and deserved favourite. He is author of the new and suc- 
cessful Haymarket farce called ‘‘ Peter Fin.’”” Mr.CALcRAFr 
is a Gentleman of very high Tragic abilities, and is also’ 


gifted with some rare comic powers. His delineation of 
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Morbleu in the Farce of ‘‘ Monsieur Tonson” is a masters: 
piece of acting, and to-him may be attributed the great suc: 
cess that Farce has met with in this place, having been: 
played upwards of 70 nights, and still forming a source of 
great attraction. In my opinion and in the opinion of many: 
others, his Frenchman is far superior to Mr. GaTTie’s.. Mr. 

Catcrart, and not Mr. Terry, performs the leading cha- 
racters in Tragedy. Mr. Terry generally plays O/d Men,. 
such as Sir Peter Teazle, The Green Man, &c. &c. with 
some eccentric parts, such as Touchstone, Malvolio, &c. 
In this range of the Drama his excellence is acknowledged, 

but I cannot agree with PETER Pry that he is equally good 
when he assumes the Buskin which always sits uneasily 
on him, and I am of opinion that Mr. Terry’s fame in the 
Theatrical world would have stood higher had he confined 
himself more exclusively to the line his powers adapt him 
for. The people in Edinburgh are never in the want of no- 
velties, as Mr. Murray produces all the new Plays of 
merit, which are always got up in the first style. _I trust, 
Mr. Drama, that what I have mentioned will sufficiently 
convince you and your readers how very incorrect and un- 


just are the remarks of “* PETER Pry.” 
Iam, &c.. M.M.M. 


CHELTENHAM THEATRE. 





Mr. Drama, 

The favorable expectation we entertained with regard to: 
our theatre, under the management of Messrs. FARLEY and 
Assott, has been in every respect realized ;—novelties: 
have been produced in rapid succession, and crowded houses: 
have done ample justice to the liberality of the manager, 
and merit of the performers.—‘‘ Life in London,” although 
not universally approved, has, after being curtailed of all its: 
indecent expressions, improper situations, and the like, had: 


a very successful run.—Mr. ABBOTT represented the Corin-. 


thian ; and the manners of the gentleman and rake were; 
touched off in fine style; but although FarLey, as Jerry: 
Hawthorn, was very good, his appearance would have better: 
suited the character had he looked twenty years younger. 
Our: old friend: Wounps, as Logic, certainly. looked * q 
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gveer one,”” and Mrs. WouLDs was a charming Kate.—The 
other parts were well sustained, and a better host of Char-. 
leys’ (among whom, says rumour, was occasionally recog- 
nised the once wonder of the dramatic world, BEtTy) were 
never thumped about on any stage. On July 12, was pro- 
duced a farce called ‘‘ New LiGuts; or, the Irish Tutor,” 
(the principal character written expressly for Connor) and 
performed for several successive evenings with almost cla- 
morous applause. The plot of this laughable little farce, if 
plot it may be called, is-as follows —Mr. Tilwell [Pow- 
ELL] a stock-jobber, who has retired from business peacea- 
bly to enjoy the fruit of his speculations, feels himself com- 
pletely out of his proper element, from lack of a_ polite 
education, determined his son Charles [Mr. Hunt) shall 
not labour under the same difficulty, he engages for him as 
tutor, the celebrated Dr. O’ Tool, a man of profound talent 
and deeply versed in the more abstruse branches of litera- 
ture, at a salary of 200/. a-year, board included. The doc- 
tor while on the road from London to the village where Zi/- 
well resides, is taken ill, and sends information thereof by 
an Irish servant, Jerry O’Rook [Connor] who thinking 
200/. a-year, besides eating and drinking, as he expresses it, 
a very desirable attainment, conceives a scheme of passing 
himself off as Dr. O’Tool and enjoying the important office 
of tutor, encumbered with the emoluments derived there- 
from. The piece opens with the arrival of Zerry, who is 
unfortunately recognised by a servant girl, Mary [Mrs. 
Wouxps] to whom he is under promise of marriage, but 
Terry, nothing daunted, impudently asserts he never saw 
her before, and in spite of her tears and reproaches, declares 
she must have mistaken him for some other person ;—he 
waits anxiously for an introduction to his pupil, whom he is 
greatly alarmed to hear, uaderstaads, the common branches 
of learning, but Zerry consoles himself with observing, 
‘If he already understands Latin, why I -sha’n’t have to 
tache it him, and as for Greek, why faith, I'll bother him 
with uative Irish ;” but he is nearly overcome with surprise 
when on introduction to his pupil, he finds him to be a 
friend of a former master of his; but Charles has reasons 
, for remaining sileut on the subject, thinking Jerry may be 
serviceable to him in a design he has of marrying his fa-. 
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ther’s ward, and indeed he renders him completely subser- 


vient to his purpose, whenever he reminds him, as Dick 


Dowlas does Dr. Pangloss, of the 2007. a-year.—The sang 


froid with which Zerry assures Mr. Tilwell it is part of his 4 | 


system, when caught first on his knees to the servant girl, 
and afterwards brushing his pupil’s coat, are amusing in the 
extreme, but when surprised by the old gentleman, fiddling 
to, and dancing with a party of villagers assembled in the 
village on some festive occasion, all Zerry’s assurance and 
all Titweli’s respect for learning and learned men will not 
convince him that these eccentricities are at any rate part of 
a good system, and they are on the point of coming to open 
rupture, when Dr. Filail, the birch-wielder of the village, 
enters with documents proving the imposture of Z'erry, who 
finding himself beset on every side, acknowledges the trick, 
promises reform, and the piece happily concludes with the 
father’s consenting to the marriage of Charles and the Ward, 
and Zerry informing Mary she may in future consider her- 
selfas Mrs. O’Rook. 

‘The Antiquary” was got up in a manner which reflects 
the greatest credit to the managers, but although we had 
Mr. W. Farren as Oldbuck, Lovepay as Edie Ochiltree, 
and ABBoTT as Hector M‘Intyre, yet the difficulty of repre- 
senting ideal characters with whom the mind has been so 
long familiar was strikingly obyious. Steenie Mucklebackit 
found an excellent representative in Mr, FarLey, as did 
Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot, in Mrs. Connor. Miss 
Forpe played Isabella Wardour, and gave the songs inci- 
dental to the piece with great effect; indeed the operatic 
force of the company, consisting of Miss Forbe, Mr. Isaacs 
(of Covent Garden) Mr. Hunt, &c. &c. has proved highly 
attractive. On Tuesday, August 5, Mr. Betry made his 
bow to a crowded and fashionable audience, as Essex, in the 


tragedy of that name, and although he has in a measure, — 


lost the powerful attraction he possessed in his younger 
days, his performance of the character was highly respect- 
able throughout; in some parts deeply pathetic. The audi- 


ence eagerly caught every opportunity of expressing loud — 
applause at the pleasure they received, in once more seeing — 
their old favorite on the boards of the Cheltenham Theatre. — 
Connor’s Southampton not only delighted but astonished ~ 
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the audience; few thought the representation of Terry 
O' Rook capable of displaying such force, dignity, and pathos 
as Mr. Connor did in Southampton; Mrs. Connor looked 
and acted the Queen to the very life. On Thursday Mr. 
BeEtry appeared as Sir Edward Mortimer, in the ‘‘ Iron 
Chest,” and although the character is widely different from 
the line of blooming heroes in which he so pre-eminent 

excelled, Mr. B. sustained the character throughout wi 

great force and talent. Of Mr. ABBoTT, as Wilfred, we 
will say nothing, except that we were very much disappoint- 
ed.—On Saturday, the 8th, Mr. Betry concluded his short 
engagement in the favorite character of Warwick, which he 
supported with the greatest energy.and spirit. The other 
characters were ably, very ably played ;—Mr. Connor as 
King Edward, and Mrs. Barnes as Lady Elizabeth Grey, 
were excellent, and Mrs. Connor gained well-merited ap- 
plause in the masculine character of Margaret of Anjou. 
The performance concluded with the admired tarce of *‘ Z'he 
Weathercock,” and Mr. Betty as Tristram Fickle, took 
we fear, a long farewell of the audience. E. M. 


SOUTHAMPTON THEATRE. 





Mr. Drama, 

This place of fashionable resort opened for the season, on 
the 12th inst. During the recess the interior has undergone 
very extensive alterations and improvements: the whole 
has been newly painted and decorated; and gas lights have 
been introduced, which have a most beautiful appearance. 
The Managers, MAXFIELD, KELLy, and Cou.Lins, cer 
tainly deserve great credit, for their praiseworthy exertions 
to promote the comfort and convenience of the numerous 
visitors to the Theatre.—We are aware that they must have 
been at a vast expense in making the several alterations ; 
and, we trust, that their exertions will be crowned with 
complete success. In addition to the regular company, we 
likewise see several new performers, possessed of great 
talent. 

The play was the “ Honey Moon,” in which Miss YARMAN, 
of the Bath theatre, made her deb#t on these boards, as 
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the Duchess Juliana, and certainly merited those encomiums 
which the people of Bath so lavishly bestowed upon her; in — 


fact, she far exceeded our most sanguine expectations. M 
Her delineation was chaste and spirited—her action, modest © he 
and graceful—and, withal, she evinced a perfect knowledge we 
of her profession. She seems to have been accustomed to fw. 
the best society, and to have caught “ the living manners © we 


as they rise.” The part of the Hostess was assignedto Mrs.. mi 
YaRMaNn, (mother of the above-named iady). The part © | 
does not admit of the display of much ability ; but what we 


Saw was enough to convince us that she isa most charming ~ pe 
actress. We were happy to see our old favourites, Miss | to 
DEVEULLE, and Miss CoLins, in such good spirits; they , 8a} 
both were well received, and did justice to their respective @ adi 
parts. A Mr. HoLuincswortu made his first appearaace ‘ 
here as Lopez; and we hope that the Managers will find — by 
him a very valuable addition to theircompany. This piece we 
was followed by *‘ Love laughs at Locksmiths.”—Captain | ] 


Beldare, by Mr. BEDFORD, his first appearance. This gentle- the 
man possesses a good voice, and considerable taste and oda 


judgment ; and he only wants practice to make him an able inte 
performer. FLoyeEr performed in his usual good manner, ~ Tsk 
and excited the risible faculties of a numerous audience, as ~ B. | 
he always does do—it is impossible to look at him without — if h 
smiling—he is one of the best comic actors we ever had on | pla: 
our boards, and occasionally diverts us with a good song, ‘‘ the 
which he is capable of doing in excellent style. The rest of a fa 
the performers were received according to their deserts. 4 wei; 
On Tuesday, ‘‘ Every one has his Fault.”—Miss YARMAN whe 
performed the part of Lady Eleanor, in a manner that ~ wis 
would have done credit to any of the Covent Garden © mal 
actresses—every one seemed to sympathise with her in her low 
domestic griefs, and again as heartily rejoiced when she that 
made up past grievances with her father, Lord Norland. ~ He 
It was a most delightful piece of acting. Mrs. YARMAN, in the 
Mrs. Placid, had a better opportunity of shewing her ~ coul 
talent, and convinced us that we were not mistaken in our | Aga 
opinion ofher. Mr. MAXFIELD, as Harmony, wasallthat @ pain 
we could wish. Our greatest favourite, SHUALDERS*, per-  @ is th 
BZ ato 





*This gentleman, by some means not known, has got. repo 
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formed in his usual excellent style, and gained universal 

applause. We consider him to be one of the best actors the 

Managers ever engaged. He is not only a performer, but 

he is a very superior scene-painter, and, with practise, - 
would soon be equal to the GriEVE’s, BRADLEY’s, HALLOo- 

way, &c. The “ Spectre Bridegroom,” followed ; but as 

we have no dominion over creatures of the air, we forbear 

making any remarks on it. 

Wednesday, ‘‘ 4 Cure for the Heart-ache ;” with the 
“* Lady and the Devil.”—In both of which Miss YARMAN 
performed with great applause. It would be needless for us 
to enumerate all the parts that she performs—suffice it to 
say, that she is the same in all, and need Only be seen to be. 
admired. 

Thursday, ‘‘ Amoroso ;” and “‘ Every one has his Fault,” 
by desire of the Steward of the Races. The house was 
well filled, and the performers gave great satisfaction, 

Friday, ‘‘ Day after the Wedding ;” to which, followed 
the ‘* Wonder.’’"—Here again, Miss YARMAN shone forth 





into the bad books of Mr. Baker, the Proprietor of the 
Isle of Wight Journal. We do not know what reason Mr. 
B- has for being so severe on Mr. S. ; but we do think that 
if he pretends to make remarks on the performers and the 
plays, he should put forth a true and impartial account of 
their proceedings, and not, as in the case of this gentleman, 
a false and partial one. Prejudice, we know, has great 
weight with some people. We are ready to give censure 
when necessary, and are as willing to give praise ; but we 
wish to see Proprietors of papers to do these things in a 
manner that becomes them. Mr. B. calls him a very good 
low Comedian, and says, he should attempt nothing above 
that stamp. This, we deny—manfully deny the charge-— 
He is considered to be, by all the respectable inhabitants of 
the place, a most excellent performer in any thing, and we 
could, if necessary, prove Mr- B.’s account to be incorrect. 
Again, he says ‘‘ Mr. S. has another excellence, he is a 
painter—and we admit this ; but, because he is a painter, 
is that any thing to his discredit—should a man be laughed 
at on this account, and censured so harshly by a trumpery 
reporter ?—Certainly not. . 
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with additional lustre. We never recollect seeing SHat- 4 
DERS so much ‘‘ at home,” as he was this night ; and we © 
sincerely hope, that when the benefit season arrives, he | 


will meet with that support, he so so justly deserves. 


Monday, ‘‘ Castle Spectre,” was performed to a good 7 


house. This is a very poor play, and we should be glad to 


see it discarded from the Dramatic Library. It, however, - i 


affords two or three opportunities for the performers, of 


but this is not a part she appears so well iv ; the interview: 
with her father, Reginald (FoRREST), was very good, and 
gave great satisfaction ; the Spectre scene was very well 
done. Mr. MAXFIELD, as Earl Osmond, supported his 
character in a very able manner. Hassan, was personated 
by Mr. Cook, from Bath, his lst appearance; and likely 


to become a favourite. After the play, Miss Key F 


danced a Pas Suel; but we cannotgay much for her, hav- 
ing seen her dance better. The ‘‘ Citizen” followed.— 
Mavia, by Miss YarMan, who, as usual, acquitted herself 
in a superior manner. The other performers sustained their 
parts very creditably. 
1 am, &c. 
Aug. 26, 1822. FReDERICA CLOSE: 





Mr. Kean.—We are happy to find the following tribute 
to Mr. KEan’s generosity in an American paper :—* Mr. 
Kean, marked as he is, by all the petulance which is too 


often the accompaniment of acknowledged genius, and, no 
doubt, with points in his real as well as mimic life, which _ 


detract from his greatness, has still redeeming traits of be- 
nevolence and liberality, as he has of genius and talent, 


which account for the general popularity he possesses in 4 


England. He has recently given the whole profits of his be- 
nefit at Drury-lane theatre, to the relief of the sufferers in 
Ireland. Let cold-blooded calculation take down the in- 
terest table, to estimate the fature advantages he may even- ° 
tually reap from this good deed, the ‘ Recording dAngel;’ 


a 


which they availed themselves. ‘Miss YARMAN acted 4ngela; 


















we apprehend, will make a fair entry on the credit side of 4 


his account.” 
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